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Show Sunday—Flirting—* Dear Mr. Memble.” 


Show Sunday. 
ith all its hopes, fears, and joys Show 
Sunday has come and gone. We 
have all done the studios and said the nice 
untrue things when we ought to have 
made the unpleasant true criticisms; and 
artists have sent in their woiks to the 
Royal Academy full of the same old hope 
that never dies. The academicians are 
now busy finishing their pictures intended 
for the Royal Academy, and as far as I 
have seen their works in no way deviate 
by a hairs breadth from what they have 
done before. Very few pictures indeed, I 
am sorry to hear, were sold in the studios. 


What Will Happen? 
hat will happen when the Royal 
Academy does open its doors is well 
summarised in the following :— 

Artist No. 1: My landscape’s absolutely 
ruined by a lurid portrait. 

Artist No. 2: Yes, the hanging’s pretty 
bad this year; they've put me next to the 
crudest thing in the Academy. 

Aitist No. 3 (arriving): Hullo, I see 
they've hung you two chaps together ! 
(Curtain.) 


The Nicest and Rudest Man in London. 

ma lady reader of Tue Tarver asks me to 
reproduce the portrait of ‘‘ the nicest 

man -in. London.” Journalistic etiquette, 

coupled with a natural modesty, prevents 

one’s acceding to such a request however 

charmingly made. I shou!d, however, like 

to reproduce the portrait of ‘‘the rudest 

man in London.” In reply to a_ polite 

request that he might care to say a few 

words of appreciation of the work of Miss 

Ellen Terry he wired the curt, laconic 

reply, “Nothing to 

say.” [I am almost, 

inclined to start a 

prize competition 

called “Name! 

Name!” 


Naughty Mr. Labou- 
chere. 

C)uite a pleasing 
x  sidelight on the 
career of Mr. Labou- 
chere is disclosed in 
a little recollection of 
the kindly cynic who 
chastises the wrong: 
doer so mercilessly. 
It appears in “Truth” 
apropos the publica- 
tion of the last volume 
of the — Historical 
Manuscripts Commis- 
sion, ‘in which is an 
account of the last 
moments’ of  Gus- | 
tavus III., who was as- bes 
sassinated at a masked 
ball held in the Royal 
Theatre at Stockholm. 


Behind the Scenes. 
tr. Labouchere, as you know, has 
, played many parts, and one of his 
characters—played if not for a “ few nights 
only,” at any rate for a very short time— 
was that of attaché some fifty years ago in 
Sweden. He tells us that then “the corps 
diplomatique had the curious privilege of 
going whenever they liked behind the 


Cook 
CHESHIRE HUNT POINT-TO-POINT RACES 


The Duke of Westminster, the Earl of Enniskillen, the 
Duchess of Westminster, and Mr. Lindsay Fitzpatrick 
(the two latter mounted) in the paddock 


scenes of the theatre in consequence of 
this assassination. They were supposed 
to look round and ascertain that no 
assassin was lurking about. The privilege 
was freely used by the attachés, but I am 
afraid that they occupied themselves more 
in flirting with the actresses than in look- 
ing for persons contemplating regicide.” 


THE HOUSEHOLD BRIGADE STEEPLECHASES AT HAWTHORN 


Lord Hugh Grosvenor and Lady Mary Crichton in the paddock 
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Flirting. 
] am reminded of the reproof administered 
to various theatrical managers in, | 
think, the seventies by the Lord Cham- 
berlain for allowing unauthorised persons. 
behind the scenes of the theatres. Atten- 
tion was officially drawn to the fact that 
certain young peers of the realm had been 
seen in the wings presumably to inspect 
the mechanism of the stage. The Lord 
Chamberlain, I believe, was not concerned 
so much at the possibilities for flirtation 
thus produced but rather feared that the 
attention of the players might be 
distracted from their work by the presence 
of the unauthorised in the wings. 


‘‘Dear Mr. Kemble.” 

M": Henry Kemble, the distinguishec! 
5 histrion, has been lately made the 
subject of one or two little stories by a 
writer who seems privileged to refer to 
him as “dear Mr. Kemble.” The stories 
did not strike me as altogether characte- 
ristic. Than Mr. Kemble, no doubt, no 
one knows better how to deal with pre- 
sumption, especially presumption in the 
case of his juniors. But perhaps when a 
junior member of the club invited him to 
a whisky and soda Mr. Kemble did not 
quite say, ‘‘ Young man, we don’t do that 
sort of thing here.” 


The Atheneum Story. 


“Lhe anecdote, I should say, owes some- 
thing to the older Atheneum story. 
A newly-elected member of that austere 
sodality once cheerily remarked to a senior 
member that it was a fine day. The 
senior member finished the perusal of his. 
paper. ‘“‘I think,’ he said then to the 
new man, ‘you ad- 
= dressed me?” ‘‘ Yes,’” 
the new man returned. 
with unabated cheeri- 
ness, “I said it was. 
a> fine iday,” “An! 
well,” the elder took 
his time to enunciate, 
“do not let it occur 
again.” 


Women who Smoke. 
“Lhe discussion om 
} “Should Ladies. 
Smoke?” isinteresting 
when one learns that 
some Court ladies are: 
exercised by the: 
circumstance that the 
Empress of Russia 
discountenances — the 
cigarette amongst her 
ladies of honour. — It is. 
| whispered that medi- 
/ cal opinion has as- 
i cribed certain recent 
feminine freaks in high 
places to . excessive 
cigarette-smoking. 
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The Inquiry in Pictures. 
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Gale & Potden 
SOME PAST AND PRESENT OFFICERS OF THE 1ST BATTALION SCOTS GUARDS 


The names (supplied by Gale and Polden, photographers), from left to rizht, are: Standing—Lord Glamis, Lieutenant Hanbury-Tracy, 

Lieutenant Jervoise, Lieutenant Harford, Lieutenant Creyke, Lieutenant N. V. C. Dalrymple-Hamilton, Lieutenant Gordon, Lieutenant 

C. Hamilton, Captain N. A. McNeill; sitting—Captain and Quartermaster Payne, Major Lascelles, Major Bolton, a retired officer, 
Colonel Cuthbert, Captain Stracey, Captain Bulkeley 


RHE: TALLER 


agging” at Aldershot 


INustratois Bureau 


2ND LIEUT. CLARK-KENNEDY 


Who states that he was stripped by 
his brother officers and bathed in 
motor oil and jam. He escaped 
and took refuge in an Aldershot ho.e! 


THE INQUIRY AT ALDERSHOT 


Mlustrations Bureau 


The court of inquiry at Aldershot ordered by Mr. Haldane, Secretary of State for War, on the alleged ragging of 2nd Lieutenant Clark-Kennedy of the 1st Battalion Scots 
Guards by his brother officers. Lieut.-General Sir Gerald Morton (the president), Lieut.-General A. S. Wynne, Major-General Sir Francis Howard, Brigadier-General 
Brown, and Colonel A. E. Codrington (on the right), with znd Lieutenant Clark-Kennedy seated by himself on the left 
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THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST._ 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


BURNHAM (Somerset).—Queen's Hotel. Facing Sea. Headquarters Golf Club, 


DAWULISH.—Southwood's London Hotel. Strand. Old-established first-class family. 


ELIXSTOWE.—"'The Felix.'' A most beautiful hotel in sheltered position, with south-west 
aspect, facing thesea. Pleasantly warmed. Famous golf links. Garage. 


[LFRACOMBE.— Runnycleave Hotel. High-class cooking. Baths. Garage. 


JERSEY. —Royal Yacht Hotel. St. Heliers. The oldest established first-class Hotel in the 
Island, Magnificent position, facing. Sea and Harbour. MHigh-class cuisine, with most 
moderate tariff. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The most charming in the provinces. Reconstructed 
and refurnished. Lift. Recherché cuisine. Garage and resident engineer. Unique 
quarters for hunting men. Telephones ; 109 & 0659 Leamington. Telegrams: ‘‘ Regent, Leamington.” 


INCOLN.—Saracen's Head. Lincolnshire's Premier Hotel. The oldest and largest Hotel in 
the City. Unsurpassed for comfort. Elecir'c light throughout. Excellent cuisine at moderate 
charges. Post horses and carriages, motor garage.—W. Raspa.t, Proprietor. 


LONDON.—Roy-1 Palace Hotel. Most charming position in London. Overlooking Hyde 
Park. En pension rates from 10/6 per day inclusive. Every comfort and luxury. Enclosed 
suites with private bathroom. 


LOWESTOFT. Royal Hotel. The only high-class hotel near the harbour. Delightful situation, 
Alllatestimprovements. ‘lerms on application to Manager. 


LYMINGTON. The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE. — Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing sea and Oval. Electric 

lighc and lift. Roof garden. Billiards (2 tables). First-class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. Special week-end 
tickets from Messrs, Cook & Sons —Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, £2 ros., including 
age class railway fare and full board. Special winter terms for lengthened stay. For Tariff apply 
Manager. 


MATLOCK BATH.—'‘‘The Carlsbad of England."" Royal Hotel and Baths. A Luxurious 
Hotel, with perfect system of Continental and Electric Baths. 


NEW QUAY.—Headland Hotel. Finest position in Cornwall. Hotel grounds adjoin the renowned 
Newquay Golf Links, 18 holes. Largest and most comfortable Hotel in West of England. 
Two billiard tables. Motor garage. Electric light and lift. Winter terms from 3 gns. a week. 


PAIGNTON.—Gerston Hotel. Close to station and sea. Garage. 


PAIGNTON.— Redcliffe Hotel. In beautiful grounds facing sea. Garage. 


ALFRED Foster, Manager. 


PERTH. Station Hotel. Covered way. 


CARBORO'.—The Gainsborough Private Hotel. South Cliff. Delightfully situated. En 
pension, Tabled’Hote. Telegrams: ‘‘Cantab, Searborough.’’ Nat. Tel. 0202. 


G OUTHAMPTON.—The Dolphin. Motor Garage. Inspection Pit and Petrol Stores. ie 


GS OUTHPORT.— Prince of Wales' Hotel. ‘‘The best.’ [Excellent cooking. Terms moderate 
(inclusive wee ends). Best Headquarters for Golfers. ‘Phone 15. Tel. ‘* Prinze, Sou:hport.” 
Hy. Gascoicne, Manager. 


GS OUTHPORT.— Palace Hotel. The Hotel de Luxe. Facing sea at Birkdale. Five minutes 
from Birkdale, fifteen from Formby Golf Links. Turkish, sea-water baths. Moderate tariff. 
—Stanrey G. R. Horman, Manager. 


OUTHPORT.—Bold Hotel, Lord Street. Close to all places of interest. Recently re-decorated 
throughout. ‘Tariff strictly moderate. Special inclusive week-end terms. Stabling, motor 
garage. Tel. 26.—E. W. Cuark, Proprietor. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Mount Ephraim Hotel. Beautifully situated on the summit of Mount 
Ephraim. The leading and most fashionable hotel of this favourite winter resort. Only one 
hour from London. Terms most moderate, on application to Manageress. 


ENTNOR.—Royal Hotel. Largest and best. Finest view of the Island from hotel. Four acres 
beautifully laid out private grounds. Delightful winter resort. Inclusive charge 10/- per day. 
Week ends 18/-. Manager, F. Moritague Hayden. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. 
Do. Leete’s Private Hotels. Telephone 0297. 
Do. For Bracing Atlantic Breezes, Booklet, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. LEWIS WALLER 
CLOSED HOLY WEEK. MONDAY AND EVERY EVENING at 8.30, 


BRIGADIER GERARD. 
By ArtTHUR Conan DOYLE. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2.20. 
RINCE OF WALES’ THEATRE. EVERY EVENING at 8, 
Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES' Production, a New Musical Play, in Three Acts, entitled, 
THE LITTLE CHERUB. 


Book by Owen Hatr. Music by }van Caryii. Lyrics by AprIAN Ross. 
MATINEE EVERY WED \ESDV\Y at 2.15. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C, 
Alight at Piccadilly Circus Station, Baker-Loo kKailway. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 pan. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


CO LISEUM CHARING CROSS. THRICE DAILY, 
5 


At 3, 6, and 9 p.m. 

Mr. CHARLES WARNER & CO. in ‘‘DRINK,"” ‘‘TROUBLES OF TUFFIN,"” 
GEOXGE LASHWOOD, MILLIE HYLTON, MADGE TEMPLE, and RICHARD GREEN, 
“LA MASCOTTE,” TEN LOONIES, &c., &c. 

Alight at Trafalgar Square Station, Baker-Loo Railway. 

COLISEUM GRAND REVUE, MONDAY APRIL 16th, 1906. 


MPIRE THEATRE. “CINDERELLA 
A Grand Spectacular Ballet. 


Supported by Specially Selected Variety Programme. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.15, 
Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY. 


QUICKEST AND MOST COMFORTABLE ROUTE 


BETWEEN LONDON (EUSTON) 
AND 
BIRMINGHAM, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, SCOTLAND, 
IRELAND, NORTH WALES, 
SHREWSBURY, BLACKPOOL, MORECAMBE, ENGLISH LAKES, 


oe 
| 
| 


ROYAL MAIL 
AND EXPRESS ROUTES 
BETWEEN 


ENGLAND AND iRELAND. 


Via Holyhead and Dublin (North 
Wail). 


cana Via Holyhead and Kingstown, 
endon Via Holyhead and Greenore. 
Via Fleetwood and Eelfast. 


(Euston), Perth 
Se Renee in dtihourss'< |)" "Fie ‘Gueltsle, stranrace, “ane 


WEST COAST 


ROYAL MAIL ROUTE 
BETWEEN 


ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh in 8 hours. 


Glasgow. in 8 hours. 


in 9} hours. 


| 
Inverness in 133 hours. Larne. 


Breakfast, Luncheon, Dining, and Sleeping Cars. 

The TICKET OFFICES at EUSTON, BROAD STREET, KENSINGTON, VICT( RIA 
(Pimlico), and WILLESDEN JUNCTION, will be OPEN throughout the Day, from MON! AY, 
APRIL oth, to MONDAY, APRIL 16th, inclusive, so that Passengers wishing to obtain Ti kets 
can do so at any time of the day prior to the starting of the Trains, and so avoid the crush «: the 
Stations. 

TICKETS, dated to suit the convenience of Passengers, can also he 
obtained at any time (Sundays and Bank Holidays excepted) at the 
Town Receiving Offices of the Company. 

FREDERICK HARRISON, 
Euston Station, Lonnon, General Manazer. 
Apzil, 1926. 


BOOKS RE GEV Die B Veco Hiey-cAnl LEIRY 
Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent 


Tue Count oF Monte Cristo. By Alexandre Dumas. Two vols. 2s. net. ‘' New Century 
Library." (Nelson.) 

THe BREAKFAST-TABLE SERIES. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. In one vol. as. 6d. net. (Nelson.) 

Ten Tupor STATESMEN, By Arthur D. Innes, 15s. net. (Eveleigh Nash.) 

A WREATH OF REMEMBRANCE. By M. T. U. 3s. 6d. (Henry J. Drane.) 

Tue Lapy oF THE Decoration. Ss. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Tue Naturat History oF SELBORNE. By the Rev. Gilbert White, M.A. Rearranged and 
Classified under Sut jects by Charles Mosley. (Elliot Stock.) 

Tue Fox. By Thomas F. Dale. 5s. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

Tur CATHEDRALS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 7d. net. (Cassell & Co.) 

REMBRANDT: a Memorial. 2s. 6d. net. (William Heinemann.) 

Letrers TO My Boys. By Sir James Penn Boucaut, K.C.M.G. (Gay & Bird.) 

Lamia. By S. Charlton. 3s. 6d. (Gay & Bird.) 

a ne 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO ‘“* THE TATLER” 


AT HOME, 


Twelve months - - - £1 8s, 2d. 


Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d. 
Three months - - - : - 7s. 1d, 
ABROAD. 

Twelve months - - - - £1 19s. od, 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d, 
Three months - - - : : gs. gd. 


The above “ates do not include extra numbers, 

new erepers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
the mails, 4 

THE TATLER bas now been entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y. 
Post Office, 1903. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘'The London & Westminster Bank"; or by Post: 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘‘ THE TATLER 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 


GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


ET ee PS BATES ST ts acl EA a RA Pk CN TE Pele 
Re RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is.as follow 


Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d. per copy irrespective of weight. To any oe 
art of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES, Care should there 
e taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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Some 
lessages 


HE enormous interest taken 

‘in the forthcoming cele- 
bration of the theatrical 

jubilee of Miss Ellen Terry | | 

will, I think, make the present 
number of THe TatrLer one of 
great interest to all lovers and 
admirers of the great actress who 
has done so much for the British 
stage. I have a number of mes- 
sages from the most prominent 


os THE DIRECT UNITED. STATES CHBLE COMPANY, “LIMITED, {| 


For List oy alone Teton Numbers, 


at 


le, following CABLEGRAM RroeEsS Aig 
_ OKLAHOMACLTY OKLA Via DIRECT. CABLE,’ 


actresses, actors, and authors of 

the day, whose charming expres- 

sions will, 1 am sure, give great 
delight not only to Miss Ellen Terry her- 
self but to the general public as well. 


Madame Sarah Bernhardt wires me :— 
Oklahama City, Okla. 33. 
C’est une grande joie pour moi de voir 
ma belle et illustré amie, Ellen Terry, entrer 
vivante dans l'immortalité. J’espere que la 
méme joie me sera reservée bientOt —Sarau 
Bernuoarpr. 


Miss Ellaline Terriss says :— 

It is a simple and at the same time a 
most difficult thing to write a tribute to my 
dear old friend, Ellen Terry, or Auntie Nell 
as she has been to me since I was a child of 
eight years old, and always will be. It 
would be simple because I am so fond of 
her, but then if I said all I thought about 
her I should probably fill THe Tarver. It 
would be difficult for me to express ade- 
quately anything like my appreciation for 
her genius. So I send to her through you 
my lovi ing thoughts and am eagerly awaiting 
to take any hand, however small, with my 
husband in helping to make her jubilee all 
that it should be.—ELLatine TeErriss. 


M. Sardou wires from Paris :— 

That he is delighted to repeat what he 
has already expressed in “The Tribune” 
concerning Miss Ellen Terry's prodigious 
success on the English stage. 


M. Coquelin writes :— 

Chére Miss Terry,—On va vous féter, on 
va vous honorer. J’espére qu'on va vous 
gater! Vous meritez, comme artiste, tout 
ce que l’on pourra faire pour vous de plus beau 
—-de mieux! Vousavez eu une magnifique 
carriére ; vous avez tant joué ! 
été toutes les femmes, et pas une ne ressemble 
a une autre—vous avez été la fantasie, la 
comédie, le drame, la tragédie, le poésie ; vous 
avez tant dit, tant exprimé—-on ne vous en 
dira jamais assez. Jouissez de votre triomphe 
et laissez-noi vous exprimer mon_ profonc 
regret de ne pouvoir ne joindre la-bas a vos 
innombrables admirateurs et amis. Plaig- 
nez-moi et croyez-moi votre. vieil ami.— 
CoyuELin. 


Mr. Arthur W. Pinero says :— 

Many of the famous actresses whose 
triumphs are recorded in history or preserved 
by tradition have excelled only in one part. 
Ellen Terry has acted at least three superla- 
tively—Ophelia, Portia, Beatrice. In her 
performance of these characters her beautiful 
natural gifts aided supreme art, ard the 
result was perfection. Indisputably, there- 
fore, she is to be ranked with the greatest 
who have trod the boards at any time and 
in any country, and no honour that is paid 
her can exceed the due recognition of her 
achievements.—Artuur W. PINERO. 


Vous avez 


A CABLE FROM MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones wires :— 

In reply to wire am happy to add my 
cordial tribute of admiration to the radiant 
enchantress of our English stage. Long may 
she continue to delight us.—Henry ARTHUR 
Jones. 


Sir L. Alma-Tad2ma wires :— 
Include me among those grateful to Ellen 
Terry. —Avtma-TAbvEMa. 


Mr. George Alexander says :— 


Ellen Terry-—a fascinating personality, 

a loyal friend, and one ever ready to en- 
courage the beginner, to help a brother or a 
sister in distress, and generous in her praise 
of the successful artist. In the words of 
Emerson :— 

The past restore, the day adorn. 

'Tis the privilege of art 

Thus to play its cheerful part. 

GeorGE ALEXANDER. 


Oscar Asche wires :— 
As kind and true as she is good.—Oscar 
ASCHE. 


Sir Charles Wyndham telegraphs the very 
practical message that he :— 

Has already spent two hours to-day in 
practical appreciatioz. of Miss Ellen Terry's 
work. 

This, of course, refers to Sir Charles Wynd- 
ham’s excellent work on the celebration 
committee. 


Edis 


MISS ROSIE CRAIG 


Granddaughter of Miss Ellen Terry 
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meneee Sanat | Mr. Toole joins in your appre- 
eee : | ciation of Miss Terry and regrets he 


is not well enough to write. 


Mr. Cyril Maude wires :— 

Miss Terry’s kindness of heart 
and talents require no trumpeting ~- 
they are so universally known.— 
Cyrit Maupe, 


Mr. Lewis Waller telegraphs :— 
Ellen Terry's art and personality 
are so delicious that it becomes an impossi- 
bility to think of a Shaksperean heroine 
apart from her.—Lrewis WALLER. 


Miss Ada Rehan cables from New York :— 
Tribute beautiful thought. Most worthy. 
Wish it plonous success.—ADA ia AN. 


Miss Marie Corelli writes :— 


The public owe an immense debt of 
gratitude to Ellen Terry, the gifted and 
charming actress, for impersonating the best 
of Shakspere’s women as no other artist has 
impersonated them in our generation. Her 
golden voice with its haunting and pathetic 
cadence will always linger in our memories 
whenever we think of Viola or Portia, for 
certainly no more perfect representation of 
these two darling heroines of the master 
poet's imagination has ever been seen on 
any stage. 

Ellen Terry has played many parts, and 
all of them well; but she is at her best and 
supremest art in the creations of Shakspere. 
Her magnetic power is a thing of itself 
apart. It is that which makes all who see 
her perform Queen Katharine consider 
that figure the central one of the-~ play, 
before whose touching personality even 
the great Cardinal Wolsey and King 
Henry VIII. pale into insignificance. When 
she enters with her sportive step and roguish 
glance as Mistress Page all other characters 
in The Merry Wives, even Falstaff himself, 
become curiously subordinate to her bewitch- 
ing spell. 

Let us make much of her then while her 
bright smile and sweet accents still remain 
with us; let us show her that we are not 
engrateful to her for the years she has spent 
in earnest efforts to please us, so that she may 
truly feel she has not wasted all the strength 
of her brain and soul upon us, but that in the 
mellow autumn of her radiant life she is 
gathering in a glorious harvest of reward— 
“full measure pressed down and running 
over.” I should like to see every newspaper 
in the United Kingdom organising a tribute 
of its own to pour into the purse of Fortu- 
natus so happily started by ‘ The Tribune,” 
and I should also like to see every town 
collect its own subscription for the same 
purpose, particularly Stratford-on-Avon, for 
which Ellen Terry played Queen Katharine 
as it has never been played there either 
before or since. I may perhaps be allowed 
to say that I have, with becoming defe- 
rence, suggested such a movement to the 
mayor of Shakspere’s town, but whether 
my suggestion will meet with any response 


remains to be seen. Certainly no more 
pleasant task could be imagined any- 
where than that of asking all who have 


enjoyed the exquisite art of Ellen Terry to 
join in giving her substantial proofs of their 
affection: for there is no place in Great 
Britain where she is not known, admired, 
and loved.—Marit Core.Lu. 
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By 
Flameur. 


ITH what trivialities the daily 
papers fill up their columns 
nowadays! IT actually saw it 
stated the other day at some 

length that the London County Council 
propose to add a mere £9,000,000 to the 
ratepayers’ burden next year. 


It is idle to deny that the Germans are 
far ahead of us in grasping an intricate 
question quickly. During the recent tests 
of the new German field guns an explosion 
occurred, and several soldiers were killed. 
Immediately we are told that “serious 
doubts are now entertained as to the 
utility of the new gun.” © Wonderful 
people ! 5 


Irom Georgia, U.S.A., comes the news 
that with a view to advertising a new 
book two brothers have shot three men. 
Pulls are all very well up to 
a certain point, but when 
they come from pistols the 
thing is being overdone. 


I have come across a_pas- 
sage ina dramatic critique in 
which an actor is said to 
have “cleverly engineered his 
part.” Here I scent an un- 
expected link between the low 
comedian and the locomotive. 


: “A statue in Wells Cathe- 
dral representing ‘The Fruit- 
stealer’ is almost an exact 
copy of the features of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman.” 
I acknowledge that ‘ C.-B.” 
is enjoying the fruits of office, 
but stealing——! A local 
Tory is triumphantly pointing 
out that the likeness is in the 
nave. 


A dweller in the Temple 
recently received a letter stat- 
ing that if his income tax was 
not paid’ by March 3r imme- 
diate steps would be taken to 
recover the amount by dis- 
traint. “Why take steps?” 
he wrote back. ‘‘ The stairs 
are quite safe.” 


The conductor of a motor 
omnibus, we are told, must 
combine “the physical agility 
of an athlete with the mental 
quickness of an accountant.” 
We shall soon be seeing our 
young ‘varsity men adopting 
this profession in preference 
to school mastering. 


The election has not been 
without other humorous 
touches. J] hear that a Con- 
servative orator in the course 
of an inspiring — peroration 
declared that if the Liberals 
had their way the [Empire 
would be ruined and would 
vanish, like Hans Breitmann’s 
Barty, into the Edelweiss. 


The “ Daily Mail” thrills me with the 
news that ‘a young anaconda has been 
found in a bundle of bananas at Brad- 
ford.” 

Swift across the herring pond a 
Sundle of bananas came ; 

There they found an anaconda, 
* Bananaconda ” ’s now its name. 


Mrs. John Lane says that the object 
and aim of calling is to find everybody 


out, 


It seems to me in present days to 
3e very much in doubt 
If, when one pays a call, one prays to 
' Find everybody out. 
_ There’s Mrs. Pry, who goes her ways 
In style austere and ploddy ; 
Her aim is, when a call she pays, 
To find out ev’rybody. 


il 


*Bus driver (patronising motor 'bus': New invenshuns is all very well, 
but wot | wants to know is, who's a bloke to tork to when he’s got a day off ? 


Science asserts that the atmosphere of 
the Central London Railway has precisely 
the same effect as alcohol. Taking 
intoxicants through a tube is an original 
form of drinking, but our police magistrates 
will have to face a new defence now. 


Our politics are greatly 
Improving since two wise 
Young ladies have quite lately 
At Eye been making eyes. 
Though after the confusion 
The winner may exult, 

An optical illusion 
Was certain to result. 


We are informed on high authority 
that “politics is a profession peculiarly 
suitable for men of defective morality.” 
Why not shut up the prisons and consign 
our criminals to Parliament ? 


The present-day panacea 
is the “rest cure,” and Mr. 
Balfour has followed the 
mode. When a man is’ in 
danger of a breakdown the 
rest cure is the obvious 
rescuer. 


The Secretary of State for 
War declares himself firm on 
the subject of ‘“ragging.” 
When it comes to dealing 
with rags, he says, he will 
make no bones about it. 


The experience of the 
French deputy whose dentist 
went mad and insisted on 
extracting all lis teeth under 
pain of death was rather start- 
ling. One, of course, expects 
a dentist to draw teeth—not 
a revolver. 


Sir Dyce Duckworth is very 
angry with the ladies. Their 
trailing skirts, he says, are 
responsible for a large amount 
of deleterious dust. When he 
desires to express his approval 
of a lady he alludes to her as 
“not so dusty.” 


They were talking of sub- 
headings over the Juncheon 
table. “I suppose they are 
invented by the sub-headitor,” 
said the dramatist to the 
journalist quite innocently. 


“ Bridget, you've broken as 


much china this month as 
your wages amount to. Now 
how can we prevent this 
occurring again?” 

“T don't know, mum, un- 
less you raise my wages.” 


“T want to introduce you 
to a young lady—a_ very nice 
girl—and_ she’s” worth her 
weight in gold.” 

“Stout girl, I hope.” 
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PITY IT’S NOT THE STOCK EXCHANGE. By G. Belcher. 
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And how’s business, Mr. Crape? 
Oh! things are looking a little more cheerful 
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Without 
a Moral. 


By Adriam JRoss. 


Actor-managers. 
r. George Alexander has been pathetic 
over the troubles of the actor- 
manager. On his one head rest all the 
cares of the theatrical universe, and he has 
to manage the whole piece as well as to 
study his own part, which is often—mark 
you, often—the longest in the piece. Le 
pauvre homme! W hy does he sacrifice his 
own inclinations and allow the biggest 
part to be forced on him? Why does he 
yield to the insidious seductions of the 
author, who insists on giving the actor- 
manager all the best lines to speak ? 


ut Mr. Bourchier was more impressive 

to the Gallery First-Nighters’ Club. 

He took his stand for purity of morals. 
People did sometimes break, or at least 
crack, the Seventh Commandment in real 
life; but though such things occurred, 
at least let us bar them from the stage. 
Nothing, said Mr. Bourchier, was to be 


Dear Actor-managers. 

Dear actors, managers and others, 

Although we love you all as brothers, 

Please do not strain our love, good 
creatures, 

By setting up as moral preachers. 

An actor sometimes far from nice is 

In going in for private vices ; 

3ut still as artists this will hurt you 

Less than the pose of public virtue. 

Well-written plays, inspired and moving, 

Are mostly morally improving 

When duly treated, subjects shady 

Ought not to harm the youngest lady. 


Select good plays and act them nicely, 

Nor limit subjects too precisely ; 

If morals ever need defence or 

A champion—have we not the Censor? 

The world still take 
pleasure 

In plays like—well, Measure for Measure, 

Although they lack the moral voucher 

And benediction of a Bourchier. 


will perchance 


Workmen When on Strike. 

‘Trade union workmen when on strike 
Can do whatever thing they like 

To strike a master’s eye with awe— 
It is the law! it is the law! 


picketing does not suffice 

If picketing d t suff 

(“ Peaceful persuasion ” sounds so nice), 
Then labour fights with tooth and claw— 
Then lal fight th tootl I claw 
It is the law ! it is the law! 


Works may burn down some winter night 
Or go aloft with dynamite ; 

No compensation owners draw— 

It is the law ! it is the law! 


And if the master has a case 

Against the men who wrecked his place, 
A case without a single flaw— 

(It is the law ! it is the law !)- 


His vengeance he will have to wreak 
On workmen at two pounds a week, 
Mere monetary men of straw— 

It is the law! it is the law! 


Sporting and Country House Photographic Competition. 


MR. H. W. SELBY-LOWNDES, 


The above photograph has been awarded the Guinea Prize in the Sporting and Country House Photographic Competition. 


85, Morehall Avenue, Folkestone 


MASTER OF THE EAST KENT FOXHOUNDS, JUMPING A FENCE OUT OF COVERT 


Sent by Mr. E. H. H. D’Aeth, 


presented on the stage that could bring a 
blush to the cheek of a young person; 
and this decree was to be enforced by the 


Gallery First-Nighters. 
Wel perhaps the history of ancient 
Rome will repeat itself. Students 
of that history will remember that when 
the Gauls, no doubt bringing with them 
immoral Gallic plays, tried to take the 
centre of the Roman stage, Manlius was 
aroused to repel them by the Capitol 
First-Nighters’ Club, whose members went 
up into a temple gallery and hissed the 
invaders. They were geese. ; 


Trade Unions. 
fter the late capitulation of the Govern- 
ment to the Labour members the 
Premier will probably be known as Sur- 

rendery C.-B. 


The. new bid of the Labour members 

is simplicity itself. No trade union 
is to be sued for damages for any act done 
by any of its members. So if a factory 
worth £100,000 is destroyed to prevent 
it from working with non-union labour, 
compensation is to be got by: bringing 
actions against a few individuals earning 

2 a week or so. 
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t is the Law. 


Employers, fearing they may bust, 
Will league together in a trust, 
And find out labour’s fatal flaw— 
It is the law! it is the law ! 


Some Pinkerton with paid police, 
A mercenary masterpiece, 

Will smite the unions on the jaw— 
It is the law ! it is the law! 


And cowed by future Pinkertons 
With rifles and with Maxim guns, 
The baffled strikers will withdraw— 
It is the law! it is the law! 
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OF POLITICS. By Charles 
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Yus ; but everybody ’as changed their politics since then 


Oxford! why yer was Cambridge last year 
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Forthcoming Productions—A Story of Ellen Terry. 


What to See. 
Next Saturday Mr. Arthur Bourchier 
revives The Merchant of Venice (after- 
noon) at the Garrick. In the evening are 
two first nights. At the New Theatre 
Miss Julia Neilson and Mr. Fred Terry 
produce Dorothy o’ the Hall, and at the 
Apollo arrive The Dairymaids, the new 
musical play. 


© Monday next the playgoer who 

prefers his play in the evening will 
be glad to find Captain Brassbound’s Con- 
version produced nightly at the Court with 
the ever-green Miss Elien Terry to delight 
us all. 


Popular Pieces Running. 


Nev promises to be one of Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree’s most successful pro- 
ductions. None the less, however, will 


Shakspere Day-—April 23—see the begin- 


A SCEN= 


The names of the characters, reading from 
(Mr. Weedon Grossmith), Mr. 


FROM ACT I. OF 


left to right, are: 


Gabriel Gilwattle (Mr. Henry 


Miss Ellen Terry. 


: | he response to “The Tnbune”’ fund is 
splendid. I need do nothing more 
than ask every reader of THe ‘TATLER 


who is an admirer of the work which Miss 
Ellen Terry has done fer the stage to send 
in their shillings as soon as possible, 


An Old but Good Story. 


I am reminded of a story told in ‘“‘ The 

Strand” by the late Harry How, 
the genius of interviewing—who died 
much too young—ol Miss Terry when lhe 
interviewed her at her country home at 
Winchelsea. When Miss Ellen Terry was 
quite young she played Puck at the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester, and oddly enough on 
the very night Sir Henry Irving made his 
first bow to the public the great actress 
was having her toe nearly squeezed 
off. 


“THE MAN FROM BLANKLEY'S” 


Kemble), Mrs. Gilwattle ‘(Miss 


Miss Bugle (Miss C. Ewell), Mr. Jeremiah Ditchwater (Mr. 
Alice Mansfield), Miss Gwendoline 


‘(Oh Katie! Katie!” 
sf Wel I did finish the play; it was 
something like this :— 

If we sha?ows have offended (‘Oh Katie! Katie !’) 

Think bu: this, and all is mended (‘I hope my poor 
toe will!’) 

That you have but s'umbered here 

While these visions did appear (‘I can't! I can’t!') 

And this weak and idle theme, 

No more yielding but a dream (‘Oh dear! Oh dear!’ 
and a b‘g sob.) 

Gentle3, do not reprehend ; 

If you pardon, we will mend (‘Oh Mrs. Kean!’) 

And so I got through it. My salary 
was doubled, and Mr. Skey, president of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, wlio chanced to 
be ina stall that very evening, came round 
behind the scenes and put my toe right.” 


“The Man from Blankley’s.” 
‘The delightful absurdity of The Man 


from Blankley’s ripens on renewed 
acquaintance. Everyone should go to 


Dover Street Studios 


AT THE HAYMARKET 


E. Holman Clark), Mr. Montagu Tidmarsh 
Tidmarsh (Miss Winifred Winter), 


Mrs. Montagu Tidmarsh (Miss Fanny Brough), Miss Cecilia Flinders (Miss Maud Wynter), Miss Marjory Seaton (Miss Dagmar Wiehe), Mr. Poffley (Mr. Aubrey Fitzgera'd), 


(Mr. Nathaniel Bodfish (Mr. H. 


ning of Mr. Tree’s week of commemora- 


tion performances—performances which 
represent an enormous amount of  re- 
hearsal. The day of a popular actor- 


manager is now a thing to shudder at. 
Seymour Hicks advertises his new 


MIF Sexme 

play, The Beauty of Bath, in a very 
practical way. There are no reasons to 
doubt that a success has been achieved 
when the statement is put forth that 
“£278 is taken nightly.” Let us hope 
that this will continue. 


Mr. Tree in ‘‘ The Newcomes.” 


|! only the news that Mr. 
sidering the idea of playing the 

colonel in The Newcomes is true, what a 

godsend it will be for the playgoer. 


Tree is con- 


MV iss Ellen Terry had come up through 

a trap at the end of the last act of 
A Midsummer Night's Dream to give the 
final speech. “ My sister Kate was play- 
ing Titania. Up I came—but not quite 
up, for the man shut the trap-cdoor too 
soon and caught my toe. I screamed ; 
Kate rushed to me and banged her foot 
on the stage, but the man closed the trap 
tighter, mistaking the signal. ‘Oh Katie! 


Katie!’ I cried. 
“Oh Nelly! Nelly!’ returned my 
sister. 


“Mrs. Kean came rushing on and made 
them open the trap, and so I released my 
foot.” 

ES Finish the play, dear,’ she whispered 
excitedly, ‘and I double your salary !’ 

“There was Kate holding me up on 
one side and Mrs, Kean on the other. 
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Laurent), Mr. Toomer (Mr. Welton Dale), Mrs. Ditchwater (Miss Gwynne Herbert), Mrs. Bodfish (Miss Lydia Rachel) 


the Haymarket to see the queerest, oddest 
set of social types to be found anywhere 
outside a well-conducted asylum. Mr. 
Anstey Guthrie, who has kindly sent me 
the lines appearing beneath the photo- 
graphs on the next page, excelled himself 
in this happy hit at certain aspects of 
stodgy suburban life. The little play is 
acted splendidly, Mr. Hawtrey, Mr. 
Weedon Grossmith, and Miss Fanny 
Brough doing wonders with their parts. 


Mr. Martin Harvey to the Fore. 

MM: Martin Harvey has fixed the 25th 
inst. for the production of the new 

light comedy which he has secured from 

B. M. Dix and If. G. Sutherland, the two 

ladies who wrote the remarkably successful 

Breed of the Treshams. 
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“THE MAN FROM BLANKLEY’S” DINES OUT. 


ii 
Dover Street St wios 
Marjory, the Governess (Miss Dagmar Wiehe) : Gwennie, dear, if you’re very good and don’t tease Lord Strathpeffer will make you a pig out of orange peel 
Gwennie Tidmarsh (Miss Winifred Winter) to Strathpeffer: Will you? 
Lord Strathpeffer (Mr. Hawtrey) taking orange peel and cutting it: Will try. Shall he be running or walking ? 
Gwennie: Running. Oh! 1 do believe it’s going to have a face like Uncle Gabriel's 
Lord Strathpeffer: No, no. I’m not equal to that. This is going to be just a plain, ordinary, common pig 


euver dtreck MuawWS 


Mr. Gilwattle (Mr. Henry Kemble): Ladies and Gentlemen—— : 
Gwennie (Miss Winifred Winter): Uncle Gabriel, whatever are you standing up like that for? 
Mrs. Gilwattle (Miss Alice Mansfield): Because he has not the sense to sit down 


The rames, beginning from the right hand of Mr. Gilwattle, standing (Mr. Henry Kemble), are: Mrs. Montagu Tidmarsh (Miss Fanny Brough), Lord Strathpeffer (Mr. Charles 

Hawtrey), Miss Marjory Seaton (Miss Dagmar Wiehe), Mr. Poffley (Mr. Aubrey Fitzgerald), Miss Cecilia Flinders (Miss Maud Wynter), Gwennie, standing (Miss Winifred 

Winter), Mr. Toomer (Mr. Welton Dale), Mrs. Bodfish (Miss Lydia Rachel), Mr. Tidmarsh (Mr. Weedon Grossmith), Mrs. Gilwattle (Miss Alice Mansfield), Mr. Ditchwater 

(Mr. E. Holman Clark), Miss Bugle (Miss Ewell), Mr. Nathaniel Bodfish (Mr. H. Seen and Mrs. Ditchwater (Miss Gwynne Herbert). The butler (Mr. Playfair) is standing 
at the door 
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T is good of you to ask me for my 
opinion in regard to my jubilee ; 
but, there, everyone is so kind about 
it that it makes the tears come to my 

eyes. But they are tears of gladness. I 
am delighted with it all and with. the 
enthusiasm with which the idea has been 
taken up by all concerned. [I mean by the 
public—oh! the dear public !—as well as 
by those who first thought of it. For one 
of my most cherished ideas has always 
been that we should do the best that is in 
us for other people while they are still 
with us. I do not believe in waiting until 
our friends are gone before we show our 
affection for them. That is why I am so 
delighted that this recognition of my own 
poor efforts to please has come while I can 
enjoy it all to the full, and I do enjoy 
every minute of it. I do not know what 
form the celebration is to take, for that is 
not in my hands, but I do know that the 
people love me, and that it is which gives 
me the greatest joy. As Shakspere so 
beautifully expresses it—how wonderfully 
he expressed everything !— 
My crown is in my heart, not on my head: 
Not deck'd with diamonds and Indian s-ones, 


Nor to be seen ; my crown is.called content ; 
A crown it is that seldom kings enjoy. 


‘There is only one thing that could have 

increased my happiness, but that, 
alas! cannot be. I had looked 
forward for many years to a 
double © jubilee—Sir Henry 
Irving’sand my own. Sir Henry 
made his first appearance on 
the stage on September 29, 1856, 
when he was just over eighteen 
years of age, and six months 
after my own début, when I was 
a childof eight. It would have 


been a glorious thing if we 
could have had a joint cele- 


bration—it would have set the 
seal on our long artistic associa- 
tion—one that is unparalleled 
in the history of the stage, by 
the way. But fate has inter- 
vened, and alter his ‘ fitful 
slumber” our dear friend—and 
the debt which the English 
stage owes to him can never 
be repaid-—“ sleeps well.” 


M y first part, as you probably 
know, was Mamillius in 
The Winter's Tale, and | recol- 
lect perfectly my little red and 
white coat, which was very 
short, and my pretty pink—oh, 
very pink—silk stockings. Then 
my tight little sausage curls 
which “clustered round my head 
in absolute regularity. My dear 
mother was very particular 
about those curls. I wish that 
you hadseenthem. Then came 
Puck, and I was quite at home 
as the merry sprite, for I could 
“let myself go” in it. I have 
always ‘delighted i in parts where 
I cou i feel for myself. 
“all that, of course, I 


or 
Fe think that actors should 
follow their author as closely as 
is possible, and there is nothing 
likeconstant rehearsal. Nostage 
effect should be left to chance. 


if remember when playing at the Hay- 

market with old Mr. Buckstone, who 
was dreadfully deaf, Iwas cast for Julia 
in The Rivals and, as such, had to speak 
the “tag.” Naturally, that was not re- 
hearsed, for actors are very superstitious to 
this day, and they were more so then; and 
it was considered unlucky to speak the 
“tag” at rehearsal. So when it came to 
that we just said, “Mum, mum, mum,” as 
I did on this occasion. At the actual 
performance, | ended with an upward 
inflection on the Jast word, instead of 
dropping my voice in the customary man- 
ner. The prompter, thinking there was 
more to come—although there was no 
excuse for him not knowing the end of 
The Livals--did not lower the curtain 
until after a pause which seemed minutes 
instead of seconds. Mr. Buckstone mut- 
tered in a voice that was intended to be a 
whisper but could be heard all over the 
house, “Ih, eh, why the devil doesn’t the 
curtain come down?” 


oung actors and actresses especially 
should learn as much as_ possible by 
constant practice, and they should never 
be above playing small parts. I acted 
the unimportant character of Jeannette in 
The Lyons Mail, “just to oblige,” and to 
strengthen the bill at the Lyceum. It 


Window & Grove 


MISS ELLEN TERRY 


As Mistress Page in ‘‘The Merry Wives of Windsor” 
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ECOLLECTI 


By Ellem Terry. 
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was not only small, but out of my line. 
For my personal liking i is with the joyous 
parts—with Peatrice, Portia, Nance Old- 
field, and Mrs. Page, rather than Ophelia, 
Margaret in Faust,;and Lady Macbeth. 
Let us be happy, and let us make the best 
of the present time and for all those about 
us. That is my creed. 


hen there is the question of dress. Even 
when we are grown up and become 

stars in the theatrical firmament, we are 
sometimes bound down by hard-and-fast 
rules. For instance, Hamlet must wear 
black, so Ophelia must be garbed in white, 
whereas, for ‘““mine own poor part,” | 
could have gone mad as Ophelia much 
more comfortably in black than in white. 


“Then there 


are so many disappoint- 
ments in the theatrical life, but, 
sometimes, we have great joys. The 
mention of Ophelia reminds me of that 
memorable first night of Henry Irving’s 
management of the Lyceum. Iwas nearly 
prostrated by nervousness, and when I 
had finished my part in the fourth act I 
rushed in an agony of mind to my dress- 
ing-room, where my old friend and com- 
panion, Mrs. Rumball, was waiting for 
me. ‘I’'vefailed! Ive failed!” I cried in 
despair. ‘‘ No, no,” my dear 
, triend replied, and tried to com- 
fortme. ‘Oh, Il have—I have. 
Come along,” and, covering my 
Ophelia dress with a big cloak, 
I hurried out of the theatre and 
drove up and down the Thames 
[Embankment a dozen times ere 
I ventured to go home. I had 
a restless night, but the early 
morning papers, followed by 
shoals of personal congratula- 
tions, set my mind at ease. | 
shall never forget the suspense 
of that terrible. first night and 
of “waiting for the verdict.” 


\ y present engagement at 

the Court Theatre recalls 
many pleasant memories, for, 
in the old house of the same 
name,-I made two successes— 
Lilian Vayasour in New Men 
and Old Acres and Olivia in the 
Wills adaptation for The Vicar 
of Wakefield. It was my acting 
of the latter part which so 
attracted Henry Irving that he 
engaged me. for the opening 
of the Lyceum under his own 
management, on December 30, 
1878, an engagement which 
lasted for over twenty-four 
years. I have one great desire 
in regard to my retirement from 
the stage, and that is that my 
final appearance may be made 
in a  Shaksperean character. 
Taking them at random, I have 
already played eleven “ grown- 
up” Shaksperean parts, includ- 


ing Ophelia, Viola, Beatrice, 
Juliet, Desdemona, Queen 
Katharine, Imogen, Katherine 


(in NWatherine and Petruchio), 
Lady Anne, Lady Macbeth, and 
Portia, not to mention Prince 
Arthur, Puck, and ‘Titania. 
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« BEATRICE ” 
October, 1880; Lyceum, October 11, 
1882) 


MISS ELLEN TERRY AS 


In ‘Much Ado About Nothing” (Leeds, 


* QUEEN KATHARINE” 
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MISS ELLEN TERRY AS 


In “King Henry VIII." (January 5, 1892) 
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OPHELIA ” 


MISS ELLEN TERRY AS 


the opening of the theatre under the management of Henry Irving 


and the engagement of Miss Terry, whose Ophelia was one of her most beautiful impersonations 


“Hamlet” was revived on December 30, 1878, at the Lyceum, the occasion being 
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Window & Grove 


MISS ELLEN TERRY AS ‘ PORTIA” 


Miss Terry first played Portia on April 17, 1875, at the old Prince of Wales's Theatre. Subsequently, in the Lyceum revival of November 1, 1879, she 
acted the character, and it remains one of her finest interpretations 
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Window & Grove 


MISS ELLEN TERRY AS “CAMMA” 


Tennyson's play, ‘‘The Cup,” was produced at the Lyceum on January 3, 1881, with Miss Terry as Camma and Henry Irving as Synorix 
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The revival had a run of 161 performance 


at the Lyceum Theatre. 


first played Juliet on March 8, 1882, 


Miss Terry 
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Window & Grove 


MISS ELLEN TERRY AS “VIOLA” 


“Twelfth Night” was revived at the Lyceum on July 8, 1884, with Miss Terry as Viola and Henry Irving as Malvolio 
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* LADY MACBETH ” 


MISS ELLEN TERRY AS 


Henry Irving revived “Macbeth” at the Lyceum on December 29, 1888 (his second revival of the tragedy), Miss Terry then playing Lady Macbeth 
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Foulsham & Banfield 


IN HER GARDEN 


MISS ELLEN TERRY 


made her first appearance on the stage at the Princess’ 


s in ‘* The Winter's Tale” on 


s Theatre as Mamilliu 


Born at Coventry on February 27, 1848; 


» 1856 


April 28 
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MISS DENISE ORME SS 
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Miss Orme succceded Miss Mabel Green in the part of Marie Blanche in ‘The Little Michus” at 
Daly's Theatre very early in the run of that charming musical comedy. Miss Orme has a 
beautiful voice and a keen sense of real acting, and | hear that she has gota big part in 
Mr. Edwardes’s next piece, which promises to be one of the most elaborate ever staged. The 
other day Miss Orme had the misfortune to be thrown out of her brougham, which collided 
with a hansom cab at the corner of Bond Street. Happily, however, she escaped with a 

few bruises 


Bassano 
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Bygone Beauties—The 


ERTAINLY the most interesting 
book of the week is that which 
has just been published by Mr. 
Eveleigh Nash, “In the Days of 

the Dandies,” by Alexander Lord Laming- 
ton, with an introduction by one of my 
contributors, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. 
Those of us who remember the pleasant 
sketches contributed to “ Blackwood ” by 
the late Lord Lamington will need no 
introduction to this book. 


ord Lamington when he was Baillie- 
Cochrane had the happiness of know- 
ing pretty nearly every beauty who was 
worth knowing in that grand period of 
London society which “included such 
names as those of Lord Palmerston, 
Disraeli, Count D'Orsay, Henry Mildmay, 
Lady Jersey, Mrs. Norton, Milner Gibson, 
George Bentinck, and many another. In 
“Tn the Days of the Dandies ” Lord 
Lamington brings to life once more 
many of these famous people, and 
my only regret.is that death cut 
short his career and thus prevented 
him from. giving us more of his 
reminiscences. 


The First of the Dandies. 


‘T°here are no dandies nowadays, 
alas! and so we have to go 
back to the days of D’Orsay to find 
one typical of his time. A great 
class—that of the dandy—in those 
days, and as Lord Lamington says, 
“Count D’Orsay was a brilliant 
leader of the dandy class—strikingly 
handsome, of ‘a splendid physique, 
a commanding appearance, an ad- 
mirable horseman of the haute école.” 


Riding to Richmond. 
ord Lamington had many oppor- 
tunities of meeting D’Orsay, 
and he says, “A striking figure he 
was in his blue coat with gilt 
buttons, thrown well back to show 
the wide expanse of snowy shirt 
front and buff waistcoat; his tight 
leathers and polished. boots; his 
well-curled whiskers and handsome 
countenance; a wide - brimmed, 
glossy hat, spotless white gloves. 
He was the very beau-ideal of a 
leader of fashion. As he rode 
through Kensington and Brompton 
he excited general attention.” 


D’Orsay’s Creditors. 


here is a touch of tragic comedy in 
D’Orsay’s life at Gore House during 
these years. D’Orsay was always in debt, 
and he found the Debtors Act a blessing 
inasmuch as it gave him freedom from 
bailiffs on Sunday. “ During the latter 
years,” Lord Lamington says, ‘‘of his resi- 
dence at Gore House he could only leave 
it from midnight on Saturday until the 
same hour on Sunday ; ; at all other times 
his creditors were on the watch to seize 
him. On Saturday after twelve he was 
seen at Crockford’s, always gay and smil- 
ing, as if he had no anxiety or fears. 
During the weekdays I sometimes passed 
the afternoon with him in Gore House 
gardens, and never on any one occasion 
did he allude to his misfortunes. This 
reserve I call true courage, and the count 
possessed it in the highest degree.” 


Eglinton 


The Bonhomie of D’Orsay. 

ven cruel ingratitude, which in general 

embitters most dispositions, failed to 
arouse in him any feeling of indignation. 
At the time I speak of ‘the late Emperor 
Napoleon resided, when Louis Napoleon, 
near Gore House, where he spent all his 
time. When in 1850 the Gore House 
establishment had to be broken up and its 
occupants went to Paris they naturally 
expected that the President would have 
shown them all possible kindness. On the 
contrary he treated his old friends with 
coldness and indiflerence, and the count 


even then never complained.” Lady 
Blessington did not practise so much 
restraint. A good mot is told of her. When 


the President on some formal occasion 
asked her, “ Vous pensez rester a Paris 
trés longtemps, milady ?”’ she replied, “ Et 
ous, monseigneur?”’ 


COUNT D'ORSAY 


Crockford’s. 


Mt of us would have liked to live in 

the days of Crockford’s, that famous 
gambling club which was ‘the meeting 
place for the wits and politicians of the 
early Victorian period. Disraeli has 
described the famous St. James’s Club so 
well in his noyels that little more need be 
said about its characteristics. Lord 
Lamington, however, gives us some very 
interesting authoritative information which 


is quite worth quoting. He says: “It 
cannot be said that the club was inde- 
pendent of play, for it could not have been 


kept up in such a luxurious style without 
play; but many a member never entered 
the playroom. The custom, if members 
like myself partook frequently of the 
supper and never played, was at the close 
of the season to throw a £10 note on the 
play table and leave it there.” 
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Suppers at Crockford’s. 


Dents the parliamentary season supper 

was provided from twelve o’clock to 
five in the morning: “And such a supper ! 
Francatelli was chef. I rather think he 
received £800 ayear. But there was every 
dish and drink that could gratify the most 
fastidious taste; and night after night 
were met there all those who were noted 
for any superiority, intellectual or per- 
sonal. Politics, literature, art, fashion, 
rank; the wit, the courtier, the poet, the 
historian, the politician, were found at the 
table. It was frequently a tilt of freshest 
wit and clever repartee. There every 
night after the House of Commons might 
be heard the sparkling epigrams and wit 
of the party whips, Henry Baring and Ben 
Stanley, rivals in social as in political 
life; there might be seen that arbiter 
elegantiarum, Mr. Auriol, whose good luck, 
appetite, and appearance obtained 
him the name of * Crockford’s Ugly 
Customer,’ ”’ 


Bygone Beauties, 
beauties of the bygone, 


“Lhe 

according to the diaries and 
memoirs which appear, possessed 
charms not to be found in the 
beauty of to-day. This, I suppose, 
is a point of view we shall take up 
when we are thirty years older in 
drawing upon our own reminis- 
cences. Lord Lamington has much 
ie say about one beauty of his time, 
Lady Jersey. She certainly was a 
marvellously beautiful woman, and 
he has an amusing recollection of 
one of her visits to Paris when he 
says, “‘I remember when she arrived 
in Paris she was received like 
royalty by all the directors of the 
Chemin du Nord; and when she 
visited the Louvre the galleries were 
all lit up, an honour only paid to 
royalty. She moyed with a kind 
of regal dignity as if she felt herself 
to be the queen of society. What 
an acquaintance she had among the 
celebrities of the day ! She frequently 
expressed regret that she had never 
kept a list of those who had dined 
with her since she first lived in 
Berkeley Square. ‘Their very names 
would have been an_ interesting 
record of the past.” 


Th: Eglinton Tournament. 


“[ here were rumours some months ago 

that this season we should have a 
repetition of the Iglinton Tournament. 
So far, however, | have not heard any- 
thing further of this great and interesting 
scheme. [Iam afraid we are all too hard 
up in society to want to venture upon an 
enterprise which would mean a con- 
siderable out-of-pocket expenditure. And 
when we read in Lord Lamington’s 
reminiscences some details of the never-to- 
be-forgotten tournament carried out by 
Lord Eglinton we can quite see the reason 
why any revival may not occur, “ Lord 
Eglinton told me,” says Lord Lamington, 
“that when he first thought of the 
Eglinton Tournament he fully expected 
the cost would not exceed £2,000; it 
ended in an expenditure of £30,000 to 
£40,000.” 
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A. SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY. By Will Owen. 


Ere yer are, lady, stand on the chair for tuppence and see it in comfort 
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Temperament — Convention —and Other Problems. 


Luck or Skill? 


If once heard bridge described as _ the 
happiest combination of skill and 
luck of any card game yet invented. The 


accuracy of this description is sulliciently 
refuted by the immense popularity of 
bridge. No game which is played for 
money has ever become widely popular 
unless success at it is more dependent on 
luck than on skill. Of course bridge 
affords opportunities for skill, but equally, 
of course, certain combinations of cards 
will, and do, defeat any skill. 


Who are the Winners ? 


F or some time after bridge was introduced 

into London card clubs the best players 
were invariably winners at the end of 
each vear, and hence arose a widespread 
belief that bridge, unlike whist, offered an 
unfailing reward for skilful play. This 
belief is still held by some of the best 
players, but in my opinion it is entirely 
heretical. In the early days of bridge the 
experts won regularly—first, because they 
were immeasurably superior to the ruck of 
players, and, secondly, because on the 
whole they held good cards. 


Proof in Statistics. 


kill is now so much more evenly dis- 
tributed that no player can win persis- 
tently unless the cards favour him. I was 
told recently by “ Badsworth” that as the 
result of an experiment of dealing 5,000 
hands it was found that in 4,500 hands 
the cards played themselves. In other 
words, in nine deals 
out of ten the result, 
apart from the ques- 
tion of the declara- 
tion, was decided by 
luck, not by skill. Of 
course, in making this 
calculation the as- 
sumption was that 
the hands were not 
dealt to duffers but 
to players of average 
club form. 


A Question of Tem- 
perament. 


From my own ex- 

perience of club 
bridge I should say 
that ‘the deciding fac- 


tors in success are 
good cards and a 
good temperament. 


The latter quality, or 
rather combination of 
qualities, is almost 
as important as the 


former. Mr. Henry 
Lyne’s consummate 
skill is not more 


valuable to him than 

his complete imper- 

turbability and fixedness of purpose. 
Though it is difficult to define, every 
bridge-player knows what is meant by the 
card temperament, that rare combination 
of entire self-possession under all circum- 
stances and readiness to run risks when the 
situation calls for daring, that peculiar 
aptitude for adapting one’s play to the 
idiosyncrasies of one’s partner. It is in 
such cases that the born—not made-—player 
outshines his more human opponent. 


Giving Oneself Away. 


()re of the finest bridge-players in Lon- 

don has often told me that if he cuts 
with a dufler against two good plavers 
he makes a point of disregarding all the 
recognised leads and conventions. “ What 
is the use,’ as he puts it, “of giving 
valuable information to one blind partner 
and two very wide-awake adverszries 2?” 
Consequently he never leads his fourth 
best, or “calls,” or ‘echoes.’ He recog- 
nises that as he can never indicate to his 
partner what cards he has in his hand, the 
next best thing is to deceive his opponents. 


Concerning Conventions. 
first the call for trumps was 


W! 1en 

introduced from America into 
England many _ old-fashioned _ players 
declined to adopt it. They could not see 
much difference between signalling and 
card-sharping. The justification, of course, 
for any signal is that it is done openly 
and with the full understanding of all 
four players. There would be “nothing 
immoral in substituting a kick under the 
table for the usual call provided both 
one’s adversaries were aware of the 
meaning of the kick and could see, or 
feel, whenever it was applied. 


Freak Conventions. 
uch conventions as there were at 
whist were thoroughly understood by 
all scientific players. Perhaps because it 
has not quite passed out of the experi- 
mental stage bridge suffers from what I 


A TUDOR CASTLE FOR SALE 


Anne Boleyn's Castle, an old building at East Ham which has been used until 
industrial school, will come into the market shortly. Local tradition has it that Henry VIII. bought 
the castle and presented it to Anne Boleyn before he was divorced from Catherine of Aragon, 


and that it was the scene of his courtship 


may call freak conventions, the adoption 
of which occasionally borders on unfair- 
ness. To take a very simple instance: 
Ninety-nine out of every hundred players 
in England discard from weakness. Here 
and there, however, “strong” discarders 
are to be met. I hold most emphatically 
that if you cut with a partner who you 
know discards from strength it is unfair 
not to inform the rest of the table of his 
peculiarity. 
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Discarding. 
ll such deviations from the ordinary 
conventions as the “circular” discard 
when adopted by partners without the 
knowledge of their opponents are as dis- 
tinctly unfair as kicking below the table. 


More Clubs. 


rom time to time one sees in the daily 
papers adyertisements of new bridge 
clubs, and I am continually receiving 
circulars explaining that there is a sple ondid 
opening for a card club in some hitherto 
unexploited quarter of London. ‘The 
latest of these contains a proposal to form 
a house-to-house bridge club in which the 
maximum points shall be a shilling a 
hundred. I wonder how many of these 
proposals are likely to take a definite 
shape. Personally | do not think there is 
an opening for any more bridge clubs in 
London. Men, of course, are excellently 
catered for at present, and as regards 
‘mixed’ clubs Almack’s and the New 
Bridge Club cover most of the ground. 


The Two Most Prominent. 


Imack’s has come to be regarded as 
one of the social institutions of 
London, and its position is quite unassail- 
able. It numbers among its members 
nearly all the best players in England, 
men and women, and has the strongest 
committee of any London card club. 
Moreover, the site of the club premises in 
Berkeley Street makes it a convenient 
centre to and from everywhere. The New 
Bridge Club is 
younger and less am- 
bitious, but it has 
plenty of playing 
members and ought 
to be in a flourishing 
condition. Among 
the prospectuses I 
have seen there is one 
announcement of a 
new club in which 
“there will be sepa- 
rate rooms for diffe- 
rent points, and in 
these rooms members 
can play for any 
points from a far thing 
to a shilling per 
hundred.” 


The Question of 
Points. 
“This comprehensive 
scheme has one 
serious drawback. In 
theory the idea of 
separate rooms for 
different points is ex- 
cellent. In practice 
it has been found that 
a sliding scale of 
points is unworkable. 
The experiment has already been tried in 
many card clubs, and the invariable result 
has been that the members flock to the 
room where the highest points are played. 


Bolak 


recently as an 


The reason for this is plain enough. 
Those who win at the cheaper tables 
believe that their luck, or skill, entitles 


them to a bigger reward. Those who lose 
at the lower points think that their only 
chance of retrieving their losses is to 


migrate to a more expensive table. 
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A NEW CAB. By Tom Browne. 
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Boy: Wheeler, sir. 


at’s your name? 
Boy: Arf-er Wheeler, sir. (The boy’s name was Arthur) 


f the scholars): Well, my little man, wha 


to one o 
eler or a four-wheeler ? 
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HE. AREER: 


Choosing a Subject. 


NE afternoon a week or two ago I 


sat in my easy chair at home 
after a tiring rehearsal; and O 
dear! how tiring some of these 


authors are—always excepting Shakspere ! 
Surrounded by the works of those who 
have written about the drama of their day, 
Lamb, Hazlitt, and the rest, 1 was medi- 
tating what I should say to you about 
the stage, and as I meditated I dozed. 


Sixty Years Ago. 


[2 a moment I was back in the past—in 
the gallery—seated on a particularly 
hard bench in an oil-lit theatre in the 
early forties. The performance, which 
began at seven, early doors at six (rainy 
nights 3d. extra), consisted of a comedietta 
followed by a melodrama in six acts and 
three tableaux, the whole concluding with 
a laughable farce in four scenes entitled 
Mustard and Cress. The ink of the pro- 
gramme—it was about a yard long—came 
off on my fingers, and during the numerous 
waits the theatre reeked with oranges. 


Acting in Those Days. 


t nine o'clock there came a rush of 
people who got in half-price. How 
they strutted and bellowed, those good 
old actors of the early forties—the roaring 
forties we might almost call them, for 
to the natural methods of Edmund Kean 
had succeeded an era of bombast and 
fustian. Alike as Romeo or Othello they 
roared and thundered until the lamps 
swayed in their sockets in an endeavour to 
pose in the only place where any light 
fell. 


A “Star.” 
My neighbour in the gallery told me 
how carefully a certain “star” actor 
arranged this at rehearsals. He even 
fixed tin-tacks in the stage signifying the 
point beyond which no super should go, 
and on one occasion was considerably 
upset by the spectacle of the first murderer 
—they were playing Macbeth—groping in 
the darkness for his own particular tin- 
tack and refusing to proceed with his 
lines until he had found it. 


“The Dusthole.” 


till I slept on, but I turned in my sleep. 

I was in a tiny theatre off the Totten. 
ham Court Road, once known as “ the 
Dusthole,” now as comfortable and as 
pretty as any drawing-room. I could 
hardly believe my senses, so great was the 
change brought about within a few years 
by a clever pair. 


The Bancroft Influence. 


From the Bancrofts, the dear Bancrofts, 

managers all the world over got 
many a valuable lesson in the art of 
produciys plays, and to them is very 


largely due the position that the stage 
occupies to-day. Wigs joined, eres 


opened and shut as if they were real doors 
and not mere strips of canvas, and above 
all the play was clean. All honour to the 
Bancrofts. ‘‘ The stage they loved revived 
beneath their sway. They made art 
earnest and they kept it pure.” 


A Nightmare. 


ENG change came o’er the spirit of my 

dream, and I found myself witnessing 
a demonstration of morbid psychology by 
a professor of that art. I thought I had 


strayed into the dissecting-room of a 
hospital or the consulting-room of a 
specialist in mental alienation, for the 


play which I witnessed dealt with a 
peculiarly loathsome and repellent subject, 
and I awoke shrieking with horror, much 
to the alarm of the servants. 


A Parody on Domestic Life. 


I maintain that the public do not want 

to go to the theatre to see a rehash 
of the sweepings of the Divorce Court 
offered to them as a picture of English 
home life in the nineteenth century; the 
dramatist of our youth did not endeavour 
to persuade-us that a presentation of the 
abnormal, individually and collectively,’was 
a presentation of the typical. 


The Iniquity Attacked. 


M2 a play, many a book, has suc- 
ceeded, and rightly succeeded, be- 
cause it attacked a public abuse, and in 
the attack brought public opinion to bear 
so powerfully upon that abuse that it was 
swept away in a flood of righteous indig- 
nation. Witness, for instance, Charles 
Reade’s powerful novel and _ equally 
powerful play, “It’s Never Too Late to 
Mend,’ which scorched the iniquities of 
the prison system of that day as with a 
flame; witness again “ Nicholas Nickleby,” 
which sealed the doom of the pestilential 
tribe of en eee was the DELO Re: 


Playing with a Life. 
I: this connection may I tell you of a 
little drama which I saw the other 
day in one of those fetite theatres, so full 
of exuberant artistry, with which Paris 
abounds? The scene represented the 
house surgeon’s sitting-room in a hospital. 
Four doctors were discovered playing 
cards. Enter a nurse. She says that a 
man has just been brought in injured. 
One of the doctors says, “ All right— 
presently,” and they continue their game. 
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By Arthur, 
Bourchier.. 


An Urgent Case. 


“The nurse, returning a few minutes later, 

says that the case is most urgent, but 
once more she is driven away—this time 
with abuse. Again she returns, and one of 
the doctors, throwing down the cards with 


a grunt, says he will go to the case. The 
nurse replies, ‘Monsieur, you are too 


late.” 


The Devil in the Human Heart. 


“here was a play in little containing a 
moral that is great. But no play 
has ever made for the good of its author, 
its producer, the actors engaged in it, or 
of anyone else, which had a breach of the 
Seventh Commandment for its pivot or 
the display of the seamy side of private life 
for its raison d’étre. 


The Seamy Side. 
Te me there is always something nau- 
seous in the presentation of these 
things, either in books or on the stage. 
We know they exist and always will exist 
as long as human nature is what it is; 
but we go to the play wishing to forget 
them, not to see them. “TE was the 
presence of innocence and not the absence 
of clothes that constituted the charm of 
the Garden of Eden,’ and the man with 
the muck rake is not wanted within the 
walls of tie playhouse. 


The Playgoer Jury. 


e certainly will never hold sway in my 
theatre, and it rests with you to 
make his stay elsewhere both brief and 
inglorious. As sure as “ the drama’s laws 
the drama’s patrons give,” if you will you 
can send him back to the obscurity from 
which he ought never to have been allowed 
to emerge. 


The Twentieth-century Playwright. 


]2 this present year of grace the art of 

acting is, in my humble opinion, on 
the up grade, but the craft of the play- 
wright hangs in the balance. Are our 
writers for the stage to-day prepared to 
emulate the example of the hero of Long- 
fellow’s poem w hose triumphant cry was 
“Excelsior,” to take the hard but only 
way that ennobles them and leads them 
towards the uplifting of the true standard 
of the British drama, or are they satisfied 
to lay back on the ephemeral rewards of 
the society for the promulgation of the 
greatest possible fees with the least 
possible labour ? 


* Froma Sneath aciverea at the oral dinner Gi the 
Gallery First-Nighters’ Club. 
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TIME AND TEA LEAVES. By John o’ London. 


N a day last week there passed 
away a gentleman who was born 
in 18c7 and who well knew 
“ London's central roar.” I refer 

to Mr. Richard Twining of the famous 
Strand tea house, who at his home at 
Bitteswell in Leicestershire has died at the 
wonderful age of ninety-nine. 


London in 1877. 


hen a Londoner greatly exceeds the 
Scriptural span his years become 
marvellous. Thus Mr. Twining was 
seventy in 1877, and it is probable that 
many of my readers have been born and 
married since then. It was in ’77 that I 
visited London for the first time; had it 
been a year later I should never have 
seen Temple Bar except in Lady Meux’s 
grounds at Waltham Cross. 
In that eager visit I made 


a point—on coming out 
of the Egyptian Hall—of 


discovering a single elec- 
tric lamp somewhere near 
Piccadilly. I watched the 
Queen’ s counsel and barristers 
in the vestibules of the old 
Law Courts at Westminster 
after gloating on Gladstone 
and Bright as they talked 
together on the Treasury 
bench. 


The Centenarian’s London. 
ut why talk of 77? ‘The 
late Mr. Twining was 
twenty-four when the present 
London Bridge was opened 
by King William and Queen 
Adelaide. He was ten when 
Waterloo Bridge was opened 
by the Prince Regent. It is 
often said, and with truth, 
that Dickens's London has 
passed away. Mr. Twining 
was born five years before 
Dickens himself. As a boy 
he might have seen the 
clearing of the ground on 
which ‘Regent Street was to 
be built, and the Bank of 
Ingland, the General Post 
Office, and the present Royal 
Exchange in their newness. 
He must have known some- 
thing of Bartholomew Fair 
in its glory, Covent Garden 
when it was the haunt of 
Corinthian Tom and Bob 
Logic, and even of the West- 
end just before Beau Brummel 
lost his last stake at White's 
Finally, he was a youth of 
seventeen when London re- 
ceived the news of Byron's 
death. Mr. Twining’s own 
grandfather died four days 
after the poet. 


Appearances are against you. 


Twining’s. 
“wining’s is familiar to those who haunt 
the Strand. Its quiet doorway 
opposite the Law Courts, with the finely- 
sculptured Chinamen above it, has long 
been as much a matter for mention by 
topographers as the church of St. Clement’s. 
In his “ Town,” published in 1848, Leigh 
Hunt duly notices this tea house, founded 
about the year 1710 by Mr. Thomas 
Twining. His grandson, Richard Twining, 
who died in 1824, was a man of literary 
taste, and a close correspondent of his 
half-brother, the Rey. Thomas Twining 
of Colchester, who was at Cambridge with 
the poet Gray. Richard Twining was 
succeeded by hisson, Richard, who died in 
1857 ; and now the third Richard Twining 
has passed away almost 200 years after 
the foundation of the business. 


When near you | appear to be ieoaaine on air 
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You are treading on my skirt 


Old Teacup Days. 


JAN portrait by Hogarth of the founder of 

the firm is still preserved, and the 
books go back to the days of Queen Anne, 
when, as Walford says, “ladies of fashion 
used to flock to the house in Devereux 
Court in order to sip the enlivening 
beverage in very small cups, for which 
they paid their shillings, much as nowa- 
days they sit in their carriages eating ices 
at the door of Gunter’s in Berkeley Square 
on hot oS in June.” 


Lord Penge 


or two centuries the Twinings have 
catered for the aristocratic tea urn. 
It is impossible to doubt that their archives 
would reveal the name of Lord Petersham, 
that exquisite and. popular dandy who 
never ventured out of doors 
before six p.m.; whose 
carriages, horses, and harness 
were of a unique brown; 
whose great coat gave to 
tailors a fashion and a 
name; and whose taste in 
tea was such that (in the 
late Mr. Richard Twining’s 
lifetime) he kept canisters 
of Souchong, Bohea, Gun- 
powder, Russian, and many 
other varieties ranged around 
his sitting-room walls. 


The Tea-drinking Stanhopes. 


owever, Captain Gronow 
transfers the palm for 

the appreciation of tea to 
the Stanhope family, whose 


members drank tea at 
Harrington House as _as- 


| siduously as the inhabitants 
of Nankin, Pekin, or Canton. 
General Lincoln Stanhope 
told Gronow that when, 
| after an absence of several 
| years in India, he reappeared 
| at Harrington House he 
found the family as he had 
| left it, drinking tea. And 
| from his father all he got 
' was, ‘“‘ Hullo, Linky, my dear 
boy! delighted to see you. 
Have a cup of tea?” 


A Quarter of a Millennium. 


ext year will occur the 
25oth anniversary of 

the first cup of tea ever sold 
as a beverage in London, 
and during four-fifths of this 


period the leaf has been 
supplied by the house of 
Twining. The late Mr. 


‘Twining’s father was born in 
Devereux Court, and devoted 
seventy years of unremitting 
labour to his tea business. 
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Car News 
and Gossip. 


Rules for Green Tourists—The Choice of Critics-Motor Buffers. 


Rules for Green Tourists. 
s the touring season will soon open we 
have at great expenditure secured 
the following code of directions for inex- 


perienced tourists. No risks or liabilities 
are acre Sa — 
Study economy by getting the 


ehennedt car possible; you will thus have 
more money to spend on your tour. 

If the car is not running satisfac- 
torily it may only need a holiday and 
change of air. Therefore take it with you 
as far as possible. 

3. Invite all your friends to come. Most 
of them are certain to refuse; the others 
must take their chance. 

4. Do all the driving yourself; if you 
have not done any before you can pick up 
skill as you go along. 

Select some ambitious tour, eg, 
London to Barnet or the Crystal Palace. 


6. Provide yourself with maps, road 
books, conversational guides, compass, 


provisions, and camping equipment. 

7. Use vour top speed through Lon¢lon ; 
scorn the jeers of the ‘bus passengers who 
are travelling faster. 

Allay your 
friends’ anxiety if the 
pace gets slower and 
slower. Tell them 
your engine never goes 
well for the first thou- 
sand miles or so. 

g. When the inevit- 
able stop occurs about 
Highgate or Brixton se- 
lect an open thorough- 
fare to settle down in; 
there is no disgrace in 
showing that you drive 
a motor car. 

1o. If the repair 
occupies more than 
one hour, push the 
machine to a side street 
and tell vour friends to 
walk on ahead. 

Should they 
return two hours later 
and find you. still 
unable to get it going 
postpone the trip until 
after lunch and wire 
tee a pecan. 

. Accept the platitudes and sarcasms 
of your friends and the vulgar public with 
sweet smiles. Noman and no car is secure 
against misfortune. 

13. Have none of your friends about 
when the mechanic arrives late that even- 
ing to find that there is no petrol in your 

tank or that the battery has run down; it 
miglit give them a false idea of your 
expert knowledge. 

14. Write a sarcastic note to the maker 
of the car criticising the stupid way in 
which the’ petrol tank and the battery 
neglect their business. 


Experts Differ. 

Ouite an amusing battle is going on 
= now between sundry motoring 
membeis of the lay and technical press. 
Each queries the other's credentials to be 
considered. a motor expert, and funny 
little blunders committed by both the lay 
and technical men have been forthcoming, 
for even Homer nods. ‘The _ trained 
engineer is frequently an expert in his 
work, but he is about the worst man in 
the world to put his ideas and opinions 


before the public in writing. The trained 
journalist with less actual knowledge is 
better equipped for teaching the public all 
it wants to know, for the general public 
has seldom got the engineering instinct. 


The Choice of Critics. 


writer on a _ technical paper has 

advantages even over an engineer, for 
whilst the latter is confined mainly to the 
products and ideas of his own firm the 
former is in touch with automobile 
progress all over the world, and thus he 
can study the subject in its broadest light. 
If he has no aptitude for mechanical 
matters he will make no advantage of his 
facilities, but if he is so gifted he can 
become a very useful medium for educat- 
ing the public on motor matters. The 
lay press expert is of a different type and 
frequently takes up motoring as an 
amateur. He thus gets practical ex- 
perience in driving lis own particular 


car, and if he is a clever man gifted with 
an engineering as well as a journalistic 


A NEW BUFFER FOR MOTORS WITH COW-CATCHER ATTACHED 


turn of mind he forms a most useful 
instructor and is far more practical than 
the man who seldom drives a car. But 
the lay ey runs the risk of dogmatising 
too much on his own experience, and this 
may be too limited. It is a common fault 
to believe that one’s own car is the best in 
the world, and even to this day cranks 
can be found driving old solid-tyred 
horizontal-engined rattletraps which they 
assert to be better than the latest type of 
Mercédes or Daimler. Thus, all things 
considered, the technical press journalist of 
long and wide experience is in most cases 
the safest guide for the public. 


Do You Reverse Well ? 
(Comparatively few drivers are skilled in 
reversing, and yet this is an art 
which should be practised thoroughly, for 
an emergency may arrive in w hich such 
skill is absolutely necessary. To drive 
backwards along a narrow and winding 
road is a fine test of skill, and perhaps one 
of these days when we get tired of other 
kinds of races we will have long-distance 
reversing runs. But. in ordinary traffic 


€O 


driving as well as in getting into and out 
of garages one looks a real duffer if he 
cannot keep his car from scraping against 
obstructions when occasion calls for the 
car to be reversed and driven backwards 
for some distance. [yesight as well as 
other things have much to do with skill 
of this kind, for some people seem possessed 
of the power of looking round corners, 
whilst other men have contracted a habit 
of almost invariably keeping their gaze 
fixed dead ahead. 


The Motor Boom. 
Now that the rigours and self-denials of 
Tent are all but over there may be 
expected an increase in the company-pro- 
moting business, and quite a number of 
new motor concerns are announced. Some 
of them are very good, others are medium, 
whilst there is a proportion of them 
which cannot be described in language 
permitted in these columns. The public 


must be very wary about these flota- 
tions, and exhaustive inquiry must be 
made. With competi- 


~ tion so keen already, 
and with France, Ger- 
many, America, Italy, 
and Belgium so busy 
in our markets, every 
newcomer will have 
much opposition to 
meet. 


Motor Buffers. 

At the Exposition 
4X des Petits Inven- 
teurs, which was 
opened last week at 
Paris, several interest- 
ing inventions relating 
to motoring were 
shown. The object of 
the exhibition is to 
enable poor inventors 
to bring their ideas 
before the public with- 
out incurring the usual 
heavy expense, and if 
the plan induces many 
cranks to produce 
freaks of the worst kind 
there is occasionally to be found an idea 
which has some merit. Amongst the 
devices shown was a buffer for automo- 
biles somewhat similar to the arrangement 
brought out last year by Mr. F. R. Simms 
in England. This is designed to throw 
people « clear of the wheels when struck by 
the car, and the French inyentor also fits 
a kind of cow-catcher to further guard 
PBaUSt such an eventuality. Motorists so 
far have shown little liking for these con- 
trivances, but for motor ‘buses they might 
prove really useful. 


Surrey Speed Certificates. 
everal motorists not otherwise known 
to fame have figured in the police 
courts recently, and they are now _ the 
possessors of certificates from the Surrey 
police that their cars have attained speeds 
up to some forty miles an hour. To most 
of the friends of these drivers the news 
must come as a surprise, for grave doubts 
were held as to the ability of their cars to 
exceed the legal limit. The certificates 
are rather expensive at the price charged 
by the Surrey magistrates—f 5 with costs. 
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FASHIONS IN GENERAL 
Frocks for Girls and Klints for Everybody. 


The Awkward Age. 


here is no more difficult creature to 
clothe fitly than the maiden of 
indefinite age who has left her low-belted 
tunics, her smocks, and loose-flowing yoke 
dresses behind, but has not yet attained 
to the digmity of tight-fitting garments, 
Flufly simplicity, so to speak, should be 
aimed at, any tendency to severity of out- 
line being extremely unbecoming to the 
unformed figure. At the 
same time undue fussiness 
should likewise be avoided, 
and all the little et ceteras 
such as belts, collars, ties, 
and so forth should be of 
scrupulous neatness. 


Gowns for Girls. 


A charming model which 

recently came under 
my notice fulfilled all these 
conditions to a_ nicety, 
being intended for a blush- 
ing Backfisch. This dress 
had a simple skirt cut with 
a panel in front and the 
back fulness arranged in 
small pleats stitched to 
about four inches below the 
waist ; a band of insertion 
outlined the top of the 
hem. The bodice was made 
to cross over the deep 
V-shaped front of lace and 
had a little square lace 
collar coming just over the 
shoulders, while the close- 
fitting lace sleeve was 
finished with a puff of the 
material above the elbow. 
Vhis little frock was carried 
out in voile, blue-spotted 
on a cream ground, the 
folded belt of soft satin 
repeating the colour of the 
spot. Quilled rosettes of 
the same ribbon trimmed 
the bodice. 


The Ubiquity of Irish Lace. 


| am no votary of the 

Empire - style in a 
general sense, but I came 
very near to heresy the 
other day.” Imagine-a long 
clinging robe of © Valen- 
ciennes, the corselet formed 
by a scarf of Irish guipure, 
the stole ends of. which 
descended to the hem of 
the gown. Motifs of the 
guipure edged with. tiny 
frills of lace further 
decorated the lower part 
of the robe. But the most 
fascinating touch of all 
was supplied by a dainty 
chemisette of finest em- 
broidered lawn with a 
bordering of roses. Little rose straps 
also outlined the top of the sleeves, which 
consisted of threé lace frills finished above 
the elbow with bands and bows of palest 
pink ribbon. Rose trimmings are seen in 
many and varied forms on all manner of 
garments, some of them of the most un- 
likely description. Even washing slips of 
lawn, batiste, and mercerised cotton ‘are 
being trimmed with gay rose embroideries 
worked in coloured washing silks or. thread. 


Dust Coats. 


At the risk of being thought premature 

I have already been giving that 
most useful garment, the dust cloak, some 
thought and attention. It is only within 
the last—well, never mind how many — 
years that the dust cloak, which béars 
much the same relationship to the mackin- 
tosh that the parasol does to the umbrella, 
has developed from an exceedingly ugly 


EMPIRE HOUSE GOWN 


In burgundy cloth, yoke of guipure, and steel buckle (Bechoff-David) 


duckling into a remarkably good-looking 
swan. Formerly it always had something 
of the character of a mantle, but nowadays 
it is mostly a smart long coat carried out 
in one of the lighter materials. Thus a 
pretty French design consisted of a coat 
with semi-fitting front and_ tight-fitting 
back and. picturesque double capes. The 
skirts were very full, the fulness: being 
regulated on the hips in pleats, the colour 
being the palest of greys. 
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The Art of Colour-blending. 


wonderful combination of colours was 
recently seen in a Paris theatre, con-. 
sisting of nothing less than yellow silk, 
veiled with an oyer robe of turquoise-blue 
mousseline de soie. These two shades, 
commingled, produced a tone of indescrib- 
able softness and beauty which more than 
justified the daring of the mind _ that 
created it. But, indeed, the Paris theatres 
at the present moment are 
crowded with © sartorial 
gems, and Madame Jane 
Hading in L’Attentat, the 
recent production at the 
Gaité, evoked quite a storm 
of applause when she ap- 
peared in the third act in 
a perfectly-modelled sable 
velvet gown enriched with 
fur and lace, and worn in 
conjunction with a magni- 
ficent picture hat adorned 
with blue and black ostrich 
plumes. 


At the Theatre des 
Nouveautés, 
Passing to another popu- 
lar house one singled 
out among many exquisite 
frocks one charming in its 
orate simplicity carried 
out in dove-coloured crépe 
de chine, having a finely- 
tucked muslin chemisette 
outlined with rich em- 
broidery, and a_ beltless 
bodice, short to the waist, 
swathed round the figure 
and finished with tiny 
bows. With this gown is 
worn a hat of pale blue 
straw crowned with enor- 
mous roses and masses of 
green leaves. 


The Resuscitation of Voile. 


ow many times has the 
dirge of voile been 
sung one wonders? All to 
no purpose. Its popularity, 
dimmed awhile in the dark 
days of mid-winter, takes 
to itself new lustre as soon 
as the calendar belies the 
weather by announcing 
spring. One reason for the 
long and faithful favour 
accorded to voile is its un- 
crushable character. There 
is no other material quite 
like it in that respect. 
You may pack up a voile 
frock, take a two-days’ 
journey, shake it out at the 
end, and put it on and yet 
know that you are all right, 
Its one extravagant charac- 
teristic is its insistent de- 
mand for a silk foundation, 
and it is noticeable that French taste 
just now is circling towards a shade 
of contrasting colour. As for the cotton 
voiles which occupy at least one window 
in most of our leading shops it is 
not too much to say that for beauty of 
design and colouring they have never 
been surpassed. The floral designs are 
perhaps the most charming, but the varied 
checks, stripes; and spots have a fascination 
and a smartness all their cwn, 


Reutlinger 
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FASHIONS IN JEWELLERY 


Diamonds and Pearls First 


UP-TO-DATE JEWELLERY AT THE PARISIAN DIAMOND COMPANY’S 


Gur Nimeteenth 


RUELS “HOR WHS SERIES 

1. lhe series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 4. 
Tne Tarter will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of 
these a prize of 45, and two prizes of 43 
and 42 respectively to those who solve 
the next largest number. No one can win 
more than one first, second, or third prize 
in the year. 

2. The uprights of the acrostics must 
be guessed exactly. Tor the lights or cross- 
bars two alternative guesses may be sent, 
but only in the event of no competitor 
solving the thirteen acrostics according 
to the answers prearranged by the Editor 
will other solutions be considered. It 
should be noted that when lights do not 
all contain an equal number of letters 
the latter increase or diminish in number 
systematically. 

3. All solutions should bear at the top 
of the page in large print letters a pseudo- 


im lkavour. 


The beginning of the London season is 
an anxious moment to the woman 
who is scrupulous that her jewellery should 
be as up to date as her skirts, sleeves, and 
all the hundred and one details which 
maik the fashionable wardrobe. What 
will be worn in the matter of jewellery is 
an important question, for nowadays 
fashion is as capricious in the matter of 
gem-setting as in all else, and to be the 
possessor of ponderously-set heirlooms of 
great intrinsic worth is not by any means 
the same thing as being the proud possessor 
of the personal ornaments approved by 
fashion as being the correct wear of the 
moment. But at all times there is en- 
lightenment and gratification of our love 
of the beautiful at the Parisian Diamond 
Company’s premises, 85, New Bond Street, 
W.; 143, Regent Street, W.; and 37, 38, 
and 43, Burlington Arcade. 
aN characteristic group is depicted here 
comprising the latest combination 
pendant and hair ornament, a variety of 
fine designs in the diamond buttons which 
are indispensable on the silk and satin 
coats of the moment, a pearl necklet with 
pear-shaped drop, and a superb bandeau 
or corsage ornament in a design marvel- 
lously delicate and effective. Each of 
these items represents one of the fashion- 
able necessities of the moment, the corsage 
ornament referred to being especially in 
request as a finish for the décolletage of 


Empire and Princess gowns. 
(Can it be the present craze for brown 
millinery which has brought the 
darker shades of tan gloves back to favour 
IT wonder? Certain it is that nowadays 
cloves and hats reflect the same colourings. 
Brown straws, brown feathers, and above 
all brown tulle, are multiplied upon most 
models with any pretensions to smart- 
ness, and in very many cases the long 
mousquetaire gloves accompanying the 
toilette are in a soft, indefinite shade of 
brown or a warm tan when the latter hue 
can find a ghost of an affinity with any 
other detail of the costume, being in- 
finitely more economical than white or 
the pale pearly greys and bufls which have 
hitherto been so fashionable. 


Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


nvm of not more than twelve letters. 
Only one answer can be allowed on one sheet, 
and the sheets should be halves of note 


paper. 


Double Acrostic No. 2 
(Nineteenth Series) 


The western breeze sweeps gently o'er the plain, 
| And life that hath long slept revives again. 


. Be ever so—work and aspire — 
If any success you desire. 


2. Be not caught in wily snare. 
3. Be conscious of the strength you share. 


4. A nymph of Paradise ; a maid 

Lightly yet temptingly arrayed. 

5. Old England once could boast a country held 
By freeho!d farmers who their own land tilled. 


. The name's familiar, if not so the town. 
And biscuit factories give it renown. 
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4. Answers to Acrostic 2 (Nineteenth 
Series), addressed to “ The Acrostic Editor, 
Tur Tater, Great New Street, London, 
E.C.,” must be delivered not later than 
first post on Monday, April 23. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 12 
(Eighteenth Series) 


FAP) Bree ON aOR & 
Ol sR Glee (NY 
Bei Eo ae (Y,) 
Dek lee Vee 


Correct answers to No, 12 have been received from: 
A, E. H., Alnwick, Almeria, Aitchie, Bub, Bimbo, 
Bercon, Cross-jack, Colleen, Clover, Coclic, Caldan, 
Cuthbert, Chi'd, Chance, Dita, Dumps, Doune, Dignity, 
Edina, Enos, Eastwind, Elms, Egmont, Floski, Freda, 
Fluffy, Geomat, Glevum, Hope, Hati, Hecila, Ignota, 
Jasmin, Justina, Joker, Jacko, Kamsin, Keys, Ko, Kwati, 
Lorelei, Lawson, Motherbunch, Mudjekeewis, Mink, 
Mars, Maelfran, Nibs, Oak, Puck, Phanta, Pop, Poor 
Mama, Quixot, Quill, Roma, Rehtam, Rita, St. Quentin, 
Speedwell, Segontium, Southover, She, Skerry, Saxon, 
Square, Topsy, Truth, Tamworth, Theoc, Tobias-John, 
Tomwin, Toddy, Ubique, Victor, Wyst, Wimlle, Wilcet, 
Windsor, Wilmer, Workitout, Zimmy, Zenas, Zeus. 
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OUR CITY ARTICLE. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAys 


Mining Contango Days—Monday, April 23, and Tuesday, May 8! 
General Contango Days—Tuesday, April 24, and Wednesday, May 9 
Pay Days—Thursday, April 26, and Friday, May 11 ; 
Consols—Friday, May 4 


Bank Rate, Three-and-a-half per Cent. 
Inactive Stock Markets. 


‘The reduction in the Bank rate on Thursday, although not 

generally anticipated, fell absolutely flat as a factor in the 
stock markets. Consols closed slightly lower on the day as the 
result of the appearance of a City of London 3 per cent. loan 
for £1,250,000 and a Chilian issue of £ 3,700,000 44 per cent. 
I'he proceeds of the latter are to be devoted to railroad, sani- 
tary, and water works, and regret has been expressed that no 
steps were taken by the issuing houses to secure at least a 
portion of the construction work for British firms as was done 
in the case of the Brazilian 5 per cent. loan for £1,100,000 
offered earlier in the week by the Rothschilds, who are retaining 
more than half of the sum in payment for ships about to be 
ordered from shipbuilders in Great Britain 


“he shadow of the Easter holidays is over the markets 
—there is always something—and home rails and 
mining shares are more stagnant 
than ever. In Ture Tarver of March 
14 I expressed the opinion that the 
rise in Grand Trunks which I had 
consistently foretold had gone far 
enough for the present. Those who 
accepted the hint will have noted 
with complacency the reaction in 
Thirds to 66% and in Ordinary to 274 
which expressed the disappointment 
of the market at Sir Charles Rivers 
Wilson’s statement on Thurday as to 
the increased taxation for which the 
company has become liable in the 
state of Michigan. Arrears have to 
be paid from igor, and this may 
involve a disagreeably large total. 


Flourishing Kodak. 
“Lhe name of the Eastman Kodak 
Company of New Jersey was 
prominently before the British public 
during the summer of 1903, when a 
scheme was under discussion for its 
absorption of the business of Ilford, 
Ltd., the well-known manufacturers 
of photographic materials, who may 
be said to represent Great Britain in 
that industry. The Ilford shareholders 
threw out the proposal on the ground 
that it was not sufficiently liberal, 
but the accounts of the Eastmar 
Kodak Company for 1905 which were 
submitted at the annual meeting 
in Jersey City last week show that they would have lost 
nothing in point of security had they agreed to the amalga- 
mation. The earnings for the twelve months reached the 
remarkable total of £827,611, a sum not only £140,000 above 
that of the previous year, which in its turn had broken all 
records, but considerably more than double the profit of as 
recent a year as 1899. .The dividend on the Common stock has 
now been increased to 12 per cent. from the to per cent. per 
annum which had been paid quarterly to October, 1905, while a 
balance of £268,144 is added to the surplus, bringing the total 
up to £712,729. The stock had a jump of 20 points to 210 on 
Thursday by way of celebrating these results. 


Brunner, Mond and their Chairman. 
“Lhe accounts of Brunner, Mond and Co., Ltd., the great 
Northwich chemical firm, are made up each year to the 
end of March, but another three or four weeks must elapse 
before the results of 1g05-6 can become public property. The 
company will then have completed its quarter of a century, and 
whatever the showing of the last twelve months may be its 
record stamps it as one of the most conservatively managed as 
well as the most successful of British enterprises. The reserve 
fund had been built up toa round million, or more than half 
the amount of the issued capital, when in December last a 
bonus scrip distribution had the effect of reducing the reserve 
by £490,000, at the same time splitting the previously existing 
shares into four for every three. This operation had the express 


SIR JOHN T. BRUNNER, BART., 


Chairman of Brunner, Mond and Co., Ltd. 
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object of keeping down the rate of dividend, which for the year 
to March, tgo4, worked out at 35 per cent. “The net profit for 
that period reached the gigantic figure of £612,500, an increase 
of some £68,000 upon any previous result. As an indication 
of the sound methods of the directors it will be found that the 
balance sheet contains nothing on the asset side in respect of 
goodwill, while the patents have been written down to £18,400 
from an original total of £157,500. 


runner, Mond and Co., Ltd., is well represented in the new 
House of Commons. Sir John Tomlinson Brunner, Bart., 
the chairman, a portrait of whom appears on this page, has 
very properly represented the Northwich division of Cheshire 
since 1885, and is recognised as one of the bulwarks of the 
Liberal party. The son of a Zurich schoolmaster, he was born 
at Everton, Liverpool, in 1842, and thirty-one years later 
founded the famous alkali business, which is now the biggest 
in the world, in conjunction with Dr. Ludwig Mond. | Since 
the last election he has become one of the half-dozen happy 
fathers who have sons as colleagues at Westminster, Mr. Jolin 
Fowler Leece Brunner, his firstborn, having captured the 
Leigh division of Lancashire. A third director of the Northwich 
company now votes with the Government, Mr. Alfred Mond 
having supplanted Mr. Yerburgh in the representation of 
Chester. It was he who sent out a party of English navvies 
to the Transvaal to test the soundness of the contention that 
white labour has not been supplanted at the mines by Chinese. 
The return of the party a few weeks ago left each side in the 
dispute in undisturbed possession of 
its previous convictions. 


The Nitrate Combination. 


“The hardening tendency of the 
- market for the shares of the 
nitrate-producing companies received 
its justification last week in the news 
from Santiago that the combination 
had. been renewed for three years as 
from the beginning of the current 
month. Practically all the active 
oficinas have come into the new 
organisation, and these haye a pro- 
ducing capacity between two and 
three times greater than the world’s 
requirements. The total of quotas 
covered by the combine is 76 million 
quintals of nitrate, while last year 
the total exports amounted to about 
36 million quintals. The duty of the 
controllers of the combine is to declare 
an authorised quantity for the year's 
shipping, and although the figures 
é for the first year have not yet been 
announced it is understood that a 
reduction of about 33 per cent. of the 
output will be fixed for a start. The 
renewal of the combine should prove 
a good thing for the Ordinary share- 
holders of the Nitrate Railways 
Company, Ltd., who have just been 
advised of an 8 per cent. dividend 
for 1905 as against 5} per cent. for 
1904. This enables the payment of 
I per cent. on the Deferred Converted shares, which had 
received no dividend since the 1} per cent. distributed to them 
in 1896. 


Russell 
M.P. 


John Bazker and Co., Ltd. * 


“The figures submitted yesterday at the thirteenth general 

meeting of John Barker and Co., Ltd., of Kensington 
High Street are the most satisfactory in the history of that 
highly successful company. The recent issue of 15,000 
Preference and 25,000 Ordinary shares, which was more than 
fully applied for by the existing shareholders, does not affect 
the accounts for the year ended February 19, 1906, but the 
report intimates that the premiums received to the amount of 
£33,125 will go to the credit of the general reserve fund. The 
gross profits for last year amounted to £196,798 and the net 
profit to £76,961, increases of £10,000 and £12,000 respectively. 
The dividend rates, however, are maintained at the level of the 
previous seven years; that is to say, the Ordinary get 12} per 
cent. and the Management shares £2 5s. 14d. apiece. New 
premises on the north side of Kensington High Street have 
recently been completed, and the departments located there are 
now in good working order and should contribute to the 
increased prosperity of the company. A propos of these new 
buildings the company is deriving a considerable income from 
the letting of residential flats in the upper portion of the 
premises, known as Old Court Mansions, and is similarly 
interested in Warwick Mansions, Cromwell Crescent. 2 
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The Finance of Electricity. 


M« Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, the head of the well-known 
stockbrokers’ firm of Foster and Braithwaite of 27, Austin 


Friars, E.C., who has been a member of the Stock Exchange _ 


for twenty-eight years, is known to a wider public by reason of 
the prominent part he has played on the financial side of the 
electric-lighting industry of this country. During 1905 the 
County of London Electric Supply Company, of which he is chair- 
nan, expended upwards of £82,000, bringing its total capital 


expenditure up to £1,466,000, but by way ‘of demonstrating that- 


the business is expanding proportionately 123,000 additional 
lamps were connected with the company’s system during 
the twelve months. Less than a month ago a fresh issue of 
£100,000 Preference shares was placed at 20 per cent. premium. 
Mr. Braithwaite is one of the four directors of the City of London 
Electric Lighting Company, which servés a smaller, though not 
less important, area of the metropolis. He is also chairman of 
the Gas, Water, and General Investment Trust as well as of the 
Electric Lighting and Traction Company of Australia and the 
Adelaide Electric Supply Company. 


Swiss National Railways. 
4B he issue of 55,000,000 francs Swiss Federal Railway 33 per 
cent. Bonds, the lists for which will close  to- area is 
particularly interesting because it 
advances further the scheme for 
the nationalisation of the Swiss ; 
railways. The Tederal-Govern- — | 
ment has a quite inconsiderable I 
public debt, the total some two 


[aera 


years ago. haying been under 
ie million francs, mostly at > 
per cent. At the same time 


ae Federal) Fortune, or State 
property, made up of productive | 
works, real property, «nd stores, 
represented a value of nearly 
double the indebtedness. There 
are known to the London Stock 
[Exchange eight series of Federal 
Railway Bonds, each of 50,000,000 
francs. The present makes the 
ninth, and it is provided that no | 
further issue shall be made until | 
alter March 31,1907. The pro-. | 
ceeds will be devoted to taking | 
over the Jura-Berne-Lucerne 
Railway and the Brtinig Rail- 
way, the First Mortgage Bonds of — | 
which, to theamount of 34 million — | 
francs, will be exchanged for an 

f 


equivalent amount of the present 

issue, while 21 million francs will 

be available for new construction — | 
and the purchase of rolling stock. 
The redemption of the bonds — | 
starts in 1g1r and must be com- | 
pleted by 1962, annual drawings 
taking place every October. The 
Federation, however, reserves the 
right to ince ease the amortisation i 
or to pay off the whole or part of | 
the loan on giving three months’ ese om we 
notice tater the end of oH Tf 


Tre Swi iss railways more than 

pay their way, the operating 
expenses for 1905 ‘having worked out at 66°42 per cent. of 
thefgross receipts, which left a sum of 40 million francs for the 
payment of fixed and other charges, after which there was a 
final net profit of 651,743 francs for the year. The Swiss 
Confederation under its Constitution has no power to levy 
direct taxes. The customs provide the chief source of revenue— 
very nearly half of the total—while a corresponding income is 
derived from the posts and telegraphs, but in the latter case a 
large proportion has to be handed over to the cantonal 
administrations in compensation for the loss of their income 
from the same sources. ‘The entire proceeds of the alcohol 
monopoly are divided among the cantons, while one-half only 
of the tax for exemption from military service levied through the 
cantons goes to the Federation. But although the Government 
is so unusually free from debt some of the cantons, as well as 
the leading municipalities, have incurred very heavy obligations. 


Van Den Berghs’ Prosperity. 
*welve months ago I traced in some aetail the history of Van 
Den Berghs, Ltd., the leading Anglo-Dutch firm of 
margarine manufacturers, . The company had just reached that 
interesting point in its career when its profits for twelve months 
were almost exactly three times the amount taken as the basis 
of dividend estimates in the original prospectus ten years 
previously. The accounts for 1905, which are to be discussed 
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by the shareholders at Salisbury House, E.C., to-day, show an 
apparent decline of £28,000 in the net profit for the year at 
£219,018. | This set- back, however, is apparent rather than real, 
for before the balance was struck the purchase price of another 
competitive business which has been swallowed up was provided 
out of the year’s revenue. Thanks to the appreciably larger 
balance brought into the accounts in comparison with the 
position twelve months previously the directors are enabled to 
make up the dividend on the Ordinary shares to 16 per cent. for 
the year, as against 12 per cent. for 1904, while the carry 
forward of £201,367 is some £53,650 higher. With such a 


_margin of protection the 90,000 cumulative 6: per cent. Preference 
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shares of £5, now selling in the market at £6, and therefore 
showing a clear yield of 5 per cent., must be accounted an 
excellent andaeuial holding. 


Thames Ironworks Enterprise. 


ae he directors of thé well-known company, formed in July, 

1899, to take over the business of the Thames Ironworks 
and Shipbuilding Company on its amalgamation with John 
Penn and Sons, Ltd., have a satisfactory report of the results 
of last year’s work to present to their shareholders at the Cannon 
Street Hotel to-day. The balance, after payment of Debenture 
interest and directors’ fees, is £12,000 up in comparison with 1go4 
at £51,161, and this enables the 
payment of a 5 per cent. dividend 
on the Ordinary shares and the 
| placing of £10,000 to reserve, 
} after which £15,287 is left to 
be carried forward to the next 
account. The various depart- 
ments have been kept busily at 
work in completing the equip- 
ment of the Black Prince, the 
whole of which has been done 
by the company. The directors 
comment on the action of the 
| Admiralty in placing contracts 
for three first-class cruisers in the 
North without inviting public 
tenders as a great disappointment 
to all interested in the shipbuild- 
ing industries of the Thames, but 
they have every reason to believe 
that such a course will not be 
followed in the future. The 
United States Government has 
anticipated the British Admiralty 
in contracting with the company 
for the equipment of one of its 
colliers with the Mackrow- 
Cameron appliances for coaling 
at sea—Mr. G. C. Mackrow is 
one of the directors, and his 
/ patents are vested in the company 
—and has. arranged for ollicial 
| trials with one of its battleships 
} ~ during the coming autumn. If 
these trials prove successful the 
prospect of a large and profitable 
industry will be opened up as 
every {leet is dependent upon its 
coaling arrangements, and no 
Government can aflord to be 
left behind. 


/ 


Mr, Joseph Bevan Braithwaite 


a 


~he Thames.Jronworks directors have renewed relations with 
the Roumanian Government, having recently. received 


orders for the construction of eight torpedo vedette boats 
for service on the Danube. The civil engineering depart- 


ment has made good progress with large caisson contracts for 
the Admiralty docks at Keyham, Gibraltar, and Hong Kong. 
A considerable amount of general work of ‘varied description, 
such as dock gates, piers, ‘and bridges for India, Japan, and 
other countries, has also been carried “out or is in hand: 


The Stock Exchange Rifle Club. 
“There was plenty going on last week in Stock Exchange 
shooting circles. The headquarters of the rifle club in 
Borer’s Passage was the scene of several competitions, including 
the inter-department match for miniature range firing, which 
took place on Thursday. On Wednesday the open-range 
shooting commenced at Runnymede, and Saturday saw the first 
shoot of the season at Bisley. Messrs. Herbert Bros., dealers 
in the home railway market, have set an excellent example in 
encouraging their clerks to become expert shots by paying 
their fees as members of the Stock Exchange Rifle Club, 
and this spirited action has been brought to the notice 
of Lord Roberts, who last week wrote a letter of keen 
appreciation and expressed the hope that other firms would 
do likewise. REGINALD GEARD. 


